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Superficiality is Sacrilege 


MAN’S BARREN LEVITY OF MIND AND THE CHRISTMAS MYSTERY 


() N CHRISTMAS EVE OF 1939, Paul Landsberg, 
the gifted Jewish writer and convert, who 
was to die four years later in a concentration camp, 
wrote the following pregnant phrases: “Only in 
mystery are we at home. The light of the Christ- 
mas tree shines forth only in the dark winter night. 
The locked room before Christmas Eve is the place 
of mystery where the very bottom of our soul, so 
like a child, abides in expectation. ‘Unless you 
become as little children, you shall not enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven.’ The mystery of that 
great pristine home of souls is the hidden solace by 
which men are able to live. Everything superficial 
is a sacrilege.” 


It is most appropriate that we should advert - 


to the dangers of superficiality at Christmas, for 
the very manner of Christ's Birth was an indict- 
ment of what a poet calls “Man’s barren levity of 
mind.” 


The Moral of the Manger 


Christ, Who did everything with Divine deliber- 
ation and Who conveyed meanings of tremendous 
importance in all His ways with men, chose to be 
born in abject circumstances, homeless and in dire 
poverty. They had no room for Him in the inn. 
_ The world was too preoccupied with official 
business of census returns and merrymaking to 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.—Dublin, Ireland 


stripped life to its barest simplicities. The Jews 
of the time had expected quite another entry of 
the Messias into history. He was to come as a 
conqueror, a king of unlimited power, one who 
would head their nationalist movement, as we 
say today, and establish the Jewish nation as the 
master race, holding the Gentile races in abject 
and unending subjection. That seemingly splen- 
did dream of the Jewish people was tragically 
superficial. It was wishful thinking of a facile 
kind, and it blinded their eyes to His coming and 
to the lesson of His advent amongst them. To 
them and to us He has left the eloquent lesson 
of Bethlehem. 


The Three Troubles of Our Time 


We are witnessing today the same conflicting 
forces that disturbed the peace of the world in 
Christ's day—Imperialism and Nationalism. Both 
are based on superficialities. Imperialism seeks 
to justify itself by assuming that might is right, 
that the state or nation which has the most men 
under arms, the most munitions, the highest pro- 
ductivity in war potentials is thereby fit to main- 
tain absolute control over smaller nations poorer 
in these things, but morally greater. It is a sacri- 
lege because it brutally ignores God’s standards, 
treats spiritual values with contempt and tramples 


sense His presence. And while it carried on its 
: noisy superficialities with much show of pomp and 
_ power, of imperial arrogance and patriotic resent- 
_ ment, Christ was born. 


on Divine and human rights. The might-1s-right 
philosophy is so superficial that it will not stand 
a moment’s examination. Yet, it has brought 
immense suffering on mankind since moral persua- 
sion, “whose action is no stronger than a flower,” 
cannot gain victory over military power. 
Nationalism was called by Pope Pius XI “a 
veritable curse.” He was not referring to pa- 
triotism, which is indeed a virtue, but to the vari- 


“He came all so still 

Where His Mother was, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass.” 


At the very beginning of His mortal life Christ 
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ous forms of militaristic, economic and absolu- 
tistic nationalism rife in the modern world. “One 
nation’s will to live must never be tantamount to 
a death-sentence on another,” Pope Benedict XV 
declared. Pope Pius XI exposed all the super- 
ficialities of Nationalism in his outspoken and 
courageous Encyclical, Mit Brennender Sorge, of 
March, 1937. It is assuredly superficial for any 
one nation to suppose itself the best among the 
great human family of nations and thereby deny 
the other nations the right to live. The advocates 
of Nationalism would find it difficult to define 
“nation,” and still more difficult to indicate a 
perfect specimen. 

Another superficial doctrine of our time which 
has flared up with frightening fury is Racism. It 
is allied to Nationalism, as will be seen from the 
following eight propositions condemned by the 
Congregation of Seminaries and Universities (May, 
1938). They have merely to be set forth to make 
their arrogant superficiality apparent: 


1. The human races, by their natural and im- 
mutable characters are so different one 
from another that the lowest of them is 
furthest removed from the highest than 
it is from the highest species of animals. 

2. The vigor of the race and blood-purity must 
be preserved and cultivated by every means. 
Anything that conduces to this result is 
ipso facto honorable and permissible. 


3. The intellectual and moral qualities of man 
come from the blood, the seat of racial 
characteristics, as from their principal 
source. 

4. The essential aim of education is to de- 
velop the characters of the race and to in- 
flame men’s minds with a burning love of 
their own race as the supreme good. 

5. Religion is subject to the law of race and 
must be adapted to it. 

6. The primary source and supreme rule of — 
the whole juridical order is the racial in- 
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e ridendo pargoleggia, cries for simple realities. _ 
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segregation are too heated with fury and fanati- 
cism to advert to the ridiculous superficiality of 
these basic tenets of their philosophy. Indeed, 
both are based on and appeal to the primitive 
emotions of man, and want no interference from 
the disturbing intellect. Our age, in fact, is anti- 
intellectual. 


Our Superficial Culture 


Western thought has been, for the past century, 
polluted by anti-intellectualism. It has taken a 
myriad of forms from the Existential reaction 
against the super-intellectualism of Hegel to the 
sensual, superficial form of mass entertainment. 
It is to be seen in the crude philosophy of Das 
Kapital, and in the assumption of some scientists 
that only the measurable is real. It is to be seen 
in the anti-metaphysical attitude of Logical Posi- 
tivism as in the jungle rhythm of modern music. 

It is apparent among those writers who regard 
intelligence not as the controller of the passions 
but as a guide to the most refined ways of grati- 
fying them. It is manifest in the “art-for-art’s- 
sake’ theory which has produced, inevitably, a 
barren superficiality of technical tricks and banal 
vulgarities. It is appallingly evident in what we 
choose now to call ‘“‘the Western way of life,” 
which, viewed in action, seems to mean that man’s 
chief activity on earth lies in the production, accu- — 
mulation and enjoyment of material wealth and 
power. 

The world takes its superficialities very ser- — 
iously. Yet, men are unhappy, unsatisfied, frus- 
trated and restless. The whole modern craze for 
psychology has grown around the central fact 
that the soul of man hungers for reality and is 
starved on superficialities. The soul of man, “so 
like a child,” as Landsberg says, unconsciously 
echoing Dante who saw the soul coming from the 
hands of God a guisa di fanciulla che piangendo 


Serious Command wat 


The 
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dren’s tales than all our tangled philosophies, 
because these tales keep alive man’s perennial de- 
sire for wonder and simplicity. Indeed, it was 
because Catholicism understood and acted on this 
childlike sense of values that Chesterton entered 
the Church. So, while we worship the Christ-Child, 


Zo 


may He re-awaken the child-heart in us, enabling 
us to forget the noisy conflicts that infest our day 
as they infested His. The lesson of the Crib is a 
serious one—more serious than Capitalism or Com- 
munism—as serious as the Divine behest begin- 
ning with a stern and strict condition: Unless! 


Citizen of the World 


SAINT FRANCES XAVIER CABRINI 


Rev. John Correia-Afonso, $.J.—Barcelona, Spain 


A DECADE HAS PASSED since the canonization 

of Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini, foun- 
dress of the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
often called the first saint from the United States. 
To be more precise, we should say she was the 
first citizen of the United States to be solemnly 
canonized; for doubtless there were many before 
her in this great country who led saintly lives. 
Mother Cabrini, however, does not belong only to 
the United States, whose citizenship she acquired 
and where she died, nor solely to Italy, where 
she was born and founded her congregation; by 
her spirit and apostolic activity she belongs to the 
whole world. “The man who does not love his 


country, does not love God,” she is said to have 


once stated. But like a good Catholic she knew 
how to complement her patriotism with a spirit 
of universal charity based on a deep realization 
of the oneness of Christ’s Mystical Body, a charity 
that revealed itself in an apostolate that leaves 
us amazed at its extent and fecundity. 


There was little about the youth of Frances 

_ Cabrini that seemed to presage her great future, if 
we except her ardent desire for the foreign mis- 
sions. Born in 1850 into the solidly Catholic home 
of a well-to-do Lombard farmer, at the age of 
twenty-four she was a pious and efficient school- 
teacher at Vidardo, whose vocation in life seemed 
_ to be already fixed for good. She had previously 
been refused admission into two religious con- 
_ gregations on grounds of health. Then the Bishop 
of Lodi, in whose diocese she lived, asked her 
to help in a small orphanage, called the House 
of Providence, and to try to turn its staff into a 
religious community. Frances agreed reluctantly, 
was faced with bitter opposition on the part of the 
eccentric foundress of the institution, worked per- 


severingly and with some success in her task of 
reform. But after six years the Bishop himself 
gave up the job as hopeless. To Sister Cabrini— 
she had taken her first vows in 1877—he said: 
“You want to be a missionary sister. Now is the 
time. I don’t know any institute of missionary 
sisters; so found one yourself.” 

Frances Cabrini obeyed. With seven compan- 
ions she settled in an abandoned Franciscan friary 
at Codogno to found a religious community under 
the name of ‘““The Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart,’ whose chief work was to be “the Chris- 
tian education of girls in Catholic, schismatic and 
heathen lands.” ‘Within eight years the congre- 
gation had made such progress—not without fac- 
ing many difficulties—that the decree of first 
approval could be obtained from Rome, and the 
foundress was asked to open two houses—a free 
school and a children’s home—in the Eternal 
City itself. 


"Not to the East, but to the West” 


From her childhood, Mother Cabrini’s eyes had 
been turned toward the Chinese missions; but 
Providence had work for her elsewhere. Bishop 
Scalabrini of Piacenza, who had established St. 
Raphael’s Society for providing material aid to the 
Italian immigrants in America, and the Congrega- 
tion of St. Charles Borromeo for their spiritual 
assistance, suggested she should go over to the 
United States to cooperate with his priests. Msgr. 
Corrigan, Archbishop of New York, invited her 
over. But she hesitated until she heard from 
Pope Leo XIII himself the words: “Not to the 
East, but to the West!” 3 

Msgr. Scalabrini in his pamphlet, Italian Emigra- 
tion to America, described from personal obser- 
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vation the poor condition of the Italians who went 
over to the States. Their numbers were huge: 
it has been estimated that about 15,000,000 
Italians emigrated from their motherland between 
1876 and 1914, and a great proportion of these 
went to the Americas. When Mother Cabrini 
first landed in New York, in 1889, there were 
50,000 Italians in and around that city alone, in 
great material and spiritual misery. Exploitation 
by agencies that took advantage of their poverty 
and ignorance, troubles with labor organizations 
because they were ready to work for low wages, 
crowding in the slums of the East Coast cities with 
children running wild in the streets, contempt from 
the rest of the population, lack of instruction in 
Catholic doctrine, and Protestant proselytism— 
these were some of the evils affecting the Italian 
immigrants. The more successful gave up every 
concern with the supernatural and sought only 
pleasure and gain. Little wonder that the 
ecclesiastical authorities both in the United States 
and in Italy were greatly worried by this state of 
affairs. 

It was no small problem, therefore, that Mother 
Cabrini had to deal with when she arrived in the 
United States. But she had courage, ability and 
trust in God, reminiscent of the great Teresa of 
Avila. Inthe face of many difficulties she founded 
an orphanage on a small scale in New York, 
crossed the seas again to Italy, and returned in 1890 
with reinforcements. Her congregation made steady 
headway both in the States and in Italy, and its 
sphere of work was extending. She meant what 
she said when she once declared to Msgr. 
Scalabrini: “The world is too small for us to 
limit ourselves to any one spot. I want to take 
it all in and go everywhere.” 


God’s Gypsy 


Indeed, Mother Cabrini’s story reads like a 
journey round the world, something from the 
pages of Jules Verne. After her return to the 
United States she made a trip to Nicaragua where 
she took over an orphanage and opened a board- 
ing school. On her way back she visted New 
Orleans, which also had many Italian immigrants, 
and made a foundation there. The year 1892 is 
noteworthy for the launching of one of her best- 
known undertakings, the Columbus Hospital in 
New York. Back she went once more to Italy, 
to start houses near Rome and at Genoa, then 
again to the Americas: to Costa Rica, Panama, 
Chili, across the Andes to Brazil and then to 
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Argentina. There followed another voyage to 
Italy and visits to France and to England. 

“And so it went on for another dozen years,” 
writes a biographer. “Surely were a patron saint 
more recent and less nebulous than St. Chris- 
topher required for travelers, St. Frances Cabrini 
would be the first on the short list. Her love 
for all the children of God took her back and 
forth over the Western Hemisphere, from Rio to 
Rome, from Sydenham to Seattle; by the time 
the constitutions of the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart were finally approved in 1907, the 
eight members of 1880 had increased to over a 
thousand, in eight countries; St. Frances had 
started more than fifty foundations (one cannot 
but think of St. Teresa) responsible for free- 
schools and high-schools and hospitals and other 
establishments, no longer working in America for 
Italian immigrants alone—did not the prisoners 
of Sing-Sing send her an illuminated address at the 
Congregation’s jubilee?” 


Saint for Our Times 


No attempt will be made here to survey in 
detail the work and achievements of Mother 
Cabrini and her Missionary Sisters; it is the spirit 
and method that lay behind them that interest us 
more; for these were strikingly modern. The 
universality of the foundress’ outlook and her 
labors in the social field have many lessons for 
us. Like her patron, St. Francis Xavier, she was 
a trail-blazer, a pioneer who went ahead of her 
nuns to choose what were likely to be the best 
fields for a fruitful apostolate; but unlike Xavier 
she was granted by God a long life in which to 
personally consolidate her many foundations. 
When we call to mind her very sheltered child- 
hood and youth, we cannot help being amazed at 
the breadth and keenness of her vision. - 

Frances Cabrini fully understood the importance 
of apostolic work in the educational sphere; her 
congregation managed many nursing schools— 
where the trainees were protected from the dan- 
gers of materialism—and hostels and normal 
schools for teachers. In the students of these in- 
stitutions the foundress took a keen and continual 
interest, knowing that on them depended the moral 


formation and even the entire future of the chil- _ 


dren who would be entrusted to their care. In 
the normal schools of the Missionary Sisters, 
teaching was esteemed as a real vocation, one that 
called for much, devotion, patience and love. The 
Missionary Sisters also made other important con- 
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tributions to social welfare through their institu- 
tions for destitute girls in the cities, where the girls 
were taught skilled trades and were thus helped 
to preserve their virtue. Through the schools for 
neglected Italian children, the Sisters helped to 
check juvenile delinquency. 

It has been said of Mother Cabrini that she was 
a modern woman by nature and inclination, one 
who sympathized with the contemporary move- 
ment for the promotion of the civic tights of 
women, but did not forget that spiritual values 
had to be safeguarded in the process. She was 
modern, too, in that she foresaw such things as 
the role of the cinema in education, that she be- 
lieved in exercise and sports. She saw the prob- 
lems and needs of the big cities, and it was in these 
that she established herself, laboring, chiefly 
among the poor and neglected lower classes, among 
children and young women, on whom the moral 
standards of a nation so greatly depend. 


The Valiant Woman 


For her mission God fitted St. Frances with a 
great number of natural and supernatural quali- 
ties. She understood perfectly the Italian relgious 
psychology and knew the weak and strong points 
of her countrymen. This knowledge helped her 
plan the activities of her Congregation. But she 
also worked hard to obtain information on the 


spot, to analyze a problem carefully and think out- 


a solution before proceeding to action. This was 
seen very clearly in her work in New Orleans and 
in the other large American cities, such as New 
York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Denver and Seattle. 

Mother Cabrini was a born ruler. To her great 
qualities as an organizer, she added a personal 
charm that made people want to be kind to her. 
However, she was also sharp enough to detect 
insincerity and deceit on the part of others, as 
those who wanted to impose on her soon found 
out. Her background and training tended to make 
her a trifle stern and inflexible; it must be remem- 
bered she had had no proper novitiate to speak of, 
and had to learn a lot from experience. And 
_ indeed, she acquired with the years a sympathetic 
- understanding that perfected her noble heart, full 
_ of love for her Religious and for mankind. 

In the apostolate of St. Frances there was a re- 
matkable flexibility and adaptibility to circum- 
stances. Her attitude before the world and its 
problems, we are told, was not “This is the work 
J want to do,” but “This is the work that must 
be done.” And she tackled it with courage, per- 
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severance and obedience to her ecclesiastical su- 
periors. All this reminds us of another great 
apostle whom St. Frances admired greatly: 
Ignatius of Loyola. ‘Probably more than any 
other archetype,” we read in a Life of the Saint, 
“St. Ignatius inspired Mother Cabrini with the 
spirit of abandonment to her work, self-immola- 
tion, freedom from self-assertiveness.”’ 

St. Frances possessed the four cardinal virtues 
in an eminent degree; but the virtue in which 
she excelled, as befitted a great friend of the Sacred 
Heart, was trust in God. “‘Not the possible, but 
the impossible—if it is God’s will,” she insisted. 
Of herself and her nuns she asked: ‘Do you think 
God 1s going to ask you only for what is pos- 
sible?” Which was but another way of express- 
ing the motto she had chosen for her Institute: 
“I can do all things in Him that strengthens me.” 
This Divine strength she found in prayer, which 
was the driving force behind her tremendous 
activity. For Mother Cabrini believed that the 
more work there was to be done, the greater was 
the need for prayer—and she acted accordingly. 


God Gives the Increase 


The work of St. Frances and her Missionary 
Sisters was blessed abundantly by Heaven. After 
twenty-five years of existence her congregation 
numbered well over a thousand nuns and had fifty 
houses, where the orphans, the sick and the poor 
were sheltered. Her religious communities had 
done an untold amount of good to young women 
and to children, to miners and to prisoners—to 
mention some of the classes to whom they paid 
special care. She was acclaimed as having done 
more for Italy than all the official colonial organi- 
zations put together, and was decorated by Queen 
Margarita for her work among the Italian emi- 
grants. She could say in all truth: “That which 
we, being women, are not allowed to do on a 
large scale, such as helping to solve important 
social questions and problems, is being done in 
our little sphere in every state and in every city 
where our houses have been opened.” But she 
also added with great humility: “I am merely a 
witness to the wonders of God....1I have done 
nothing; the Sacred Heart has done everything.” 

The Sacred Heart called her to Himself on 
December 22, 1917, while she was in Chicago. 
It was the end of a crowded and laborious life, 
a life patently holy in a heroic degree. No won- 
der that her cause for beatification could proceed 
rapidly, and that she was proclaimed a Blessed in 
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1938. Speaking on that occasion Cardinal Munde- 
lein said: 

“When we contemplate this frail little woman, 
in the short space of two-score years, recruiting 
an army of 4,000 women under the banner of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, dedicated to a life of 
poverty and self-sacrifice, fired by the enthusiasm 
of the Crusaders of old, burning with love for 
their fellowmen, crossing the seas, penetrating un- 
known lands, teaching them and their children 
by word and by example to become good Chris- 
tians and law-abiding citizens, befriending the 
poor, teaching the ignorant, washing the sick, all 
without hope of reward or recompense here below 
—tell me, does not all this fulfill the concept of 
Catholic Action practised by a modern saint?” 


Mother of the Immigrants 


At the end of World War II, there took place 
the canonization of Mother Cabrini, and by a 
Brief of September 8, 1950, Pope Pius XII con- 
stituted her the Patron Saint of Emigrants—of 
all those millions who, even more than in her 
own day, are scattered over the globe, far away 
from their native land, and often faced with ma- 
terial and spiritual hardships that call for sheer 
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heroism on their part. St. Frances and her Instt- 
tute continue to intercede and to work for those 
millions. To her might be applied, in a certain 
way, these words to be found on the base of the 
Statue of Liberty, in the country she adopted as 
her own, and where she labored for so long: 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land to 
land, 

Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall 
stand 

A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 

Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-hand 

Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes 
command 

The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 

“Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp!” 
cries she 

With silent lip. 
poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send those, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


“Give me your tired, your 


Advertising and the American Scene 


Rev. Kenan Heise, O.F.M.—Detroit, Michigan 


ODERN AMERICAN advertising is both big 

business and science. As both, it plays a 
very important role in modern life, representing 
an annual investment of well over five billion 
dollars. Yet, socially and ethically, modern-day 
advertising is riddled with a thousand and one 
serious abuses. In its rapid growth, advertising 
has long ago outgrown the controls given to guide 
it fifty years ago. As our colleges and large ad- 
vertisng firms have technicalized and giganticized 
advertising for greater prosperity, social justice de- 
mands we control it for our nation’s social, eco- 
nomic and religious welfare. 

However, advertising is something, by its very 
nature, difficult to control. When we look at 
the modern technique of advertising, we realize 
that much of it has become automatic. As a 


science it has its own laws and rules, and is not 
guided by the mere whim of ad men. Through 
such laws and rules, these men are able too be- 
come expert assessors of the American mind. Thus 
any immediate prejudice that advertisers are child- 
ish and stupid can be done away with because their 
talk is the measure of the one talked to, not of 
the one talking. 


With this view of advertising as more of an 
automatic process than not, we can more objec- 
tively consider the role of American advertising 
in the modern world. As any other business, it 
has its good and bad points and needs certain 
controls. However, as a science it takes on a 
greater role, and as a social science it magnifies 
its capacity to do good and evil. 


Sa 
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An Economic Factor 


The manifold good that advertising contributes 
to the American scene is mainly economic. Prin- 
cipally, it enlarges mass markets, thus making 
possible lower costs of production. In doing 0, 
advertising legitimately claims to advance our 
standard of living. 


There is no better practical example of this 
benefit than our large mail order houses such 
as Sears-Roebuck and Montgomery-Ward. They 
arose as small firms in the 1870’s and by the 
eatly 1900's were reaching across the nation 
through their catalogs, selling everything from 
clothes pins to automobiles. As the sales increased 
the prices declined, until they ran competition with 
every general store in the country. 


But advertising implies not only such super 
salesmanship. It is a vital function in the life of 
every firm, and many a company has been made 
or broken through its advertising policies. The 
ideal is always for the firm to get the customers 
not only to go into a store and ask for an item, 
but to ask for its brand. 


Some industries almost completely depend on 
advertising for their very existence. It is inter- 
esting to see which industries invest the most 
money in this field. In 1949, for instance, some 
126 firms invested over a million dollars in ad- 


vertising. Proctor & Gamble led with over thirty- - 


one million, followed by the large automobile and 
cigarette companies. Such figures show us the 
relative importance producers place on advertising 
today. Proctor & Gamble now spends more money 
each year than the whole nation spent one hundred 
years ago. 


Another factor in favor of advertising is its 
economic significance. It is an added factor in 
production that can be used to counterbalance the 
law of diminishing returns. Wuth high income 
taxes favoring the feedback of profits into the 
company, advertising is a production factor which 
can be most easily increased without having to 
increase other factors such as waste, depreciation 
and bond-interest. 


‘In the long run, the consumer also shares in 
the benefits of advertising, even though he may 
be indirectly paying for it. The mass markets 
_ thus obtained lower the price and standardize the 
product. Also, advertising gives the consumer a 
- greater variety of products and prices from which 
to choose. ; 


- lar article is better than others. 
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Evils and Abuses 


On the other hand, modern American advertis- 
ing inevitably brings with it certain evils and 
abuses. The very fact of high pressure sales- 
manship, no matter how honest the means, induces 
people to buy what they do not want, possibly 
cannot use and probably cannot afford. And only 
too often the means are anything but honest. Cer- 
tainly firms have a right to sponsor children’s 
programs and appeal to the parents through their 
children; but this must be done within certain 
limits. Those limits are being broken today, 
when cereal companies are selling toys rather than 
their own product, and are creating an atmosphere 
of competition among children which no longer 
gives the parents any choice in the matter. 


Similar dishonest advertising can be epitomized 
in that directed toward the relatives of a deceased 
person. Appeals through the mails and in maga- 
zines assure “protection for the loved one from 
the rain by the use of such and such a grave 
vault.” Sympathy is so heavily played on, that 
solid reasons no longer have to be given to pro- 
mote a product. 

Probably the lowest type of advertising is that 
which employs pure and simple pornography. 
Bathing suit manufacturers have a right to ad- 
vertise their products as long as the articles are 
decent enough to advertise. Nor is there anything 
necessarily evil in showing a beautiful girl, prop- 
erly clothed, drinking a certain brand of soda. 
However, it is altogether another story when we 
see a semi-nude woman standing next to a print- 
ing advertising a pipe tobacco. Matchbooks and 
calendars thus adorned offend the conscience and 
should affect the sales of the sponsoring firms 
adversely. 

Truth is another element that is often a casualty 
of the advertising business. If statistics are given, 
as they frequently are, the logical, implied con- 
clusions should necessarily follow. Otherwise the 
advertising is fallacious. Also, when comparisons 
are made between competing products, there must 
be a solid basis in fact for claiming that a particu- 
Otherwise the 
statement is a flat falsehood. Exaggerated claims 
for any commodity are outright deceptions and not 
good advertising. 

In the final analysis, however, the worst part 
of advertising is the materialistic philosophy that 
underlies so much of it. It is continually and 
fervently preaching that true happiness consists 
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in the possession of this or that gadget, car or 
cigarette. Material goods alone are shown to 
have the faculty of making people happy. To an 
extent, this has been the theme from the begin- 
ning of advertising. With the tremendous in- 
crease in advertising, however, the preaching of 
this materialistic gospel has been intensified to a 
numbing degree. We have a vicious circle: ad- 
vertising today is the creature of our modern 
materialistic concept Ob lite: in tith, itsrutther 
inculcates and disseminates that harmful phi- 
losophy. 

The bane of it all, of course, is the unwhole- 
some impact such a pagan concept of life has on 
young, impressionable children. Adults should 
have enough poise and prudence to be immune 
to the vagaries of the modern huckster. Children, 
on the other hand, cannot be expected to discern 
the danger lurking in sugar coated paganism; they 
are innocent and trusting. Hence it is grossly 
wrong to play upon their credulity and warp their 
innocent souls ‘ere thay have been able to grow 
stout and strong enough to match the wiles of so 
treacherous an enemy. 
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In conclusion, then, because advertising is both 
science and big business, our ads are more a 
yardstock of our culture than they are the work of 
individual copywrite men. However, these men 
do influence our culture through their methods 
of advertising, and in so doing bear a heavy re- 
sponsibility. This responsibility demands a defin- 
ite Christian code of ethics to guide it. To bring 
about reforms in this field, both Christian adver- 
tisers and the Christian public must use their in- 
fluence to make all advertisers conscious of their 
responsibility. Governmental agencies which are 
supposed to supervise advertising might be given 
more authority and certainly higher criteria of judg- 
ment than they now have. It is to little purpose to 
condemn advertising out of hand. It is an eco- 
nomic factor of great importance today and can 
be the medium of social as well as economic better- 
ment. On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
modern American advertising is doing great harm 
to our country and must be guided by a strict 
code of ethics. Otherwise, its evil influence will 
outweigh its good effects. 


Warder’s Review 


"Too Much Blood’ 


Ne THE VERY MOMENT the Soviet armies 
moved against the defenseless Hungarian 
populace in an indescribably brutal act of oppres- 
sion, the clear voice of Pope Pius XII was raised 
“in the name of religion, of civilization and of 
human sentiment,” pleading for an immediate 
end to the merciless bloodshed. Without doubt 
the Holy Father on this occasion was the spokes- 
man not only of Catholics but of every decent 
human being in the world. Revulsion at the 
Soviet ruthlessness was freely expressed even in 
Communist and Socialist circles ordinarily loyal 
to every whim of Moscow. The Hungarian 
massacre startled a world grown callous to tyranny 
and suppression. 

In this dark hour the eyes of the free world 
focussed on the United Nations. Was it not 
the purpose in setting up this association of na- 
tions to obviate the very thing that has happened 
in Hungary? And if the UN is powerless to deal 
with such a situation, can it justify its existence? 


Thus far, the total effort of the UN on behalf 
of the suffering Hungarians has comprised bitter 
verbal exchanges between the Soviets and the free 
nations. No definite measures have been taken to 
halt the suppression and no disciplinary measures 
against the Soviets have even been suggested. The 
rebuke from the recently liberated Cardinal 
Mindszenty that there has been enough speak- 
ing and voting was richly deserved. 

The problem now confronting the UN is any- 
thing but easy or simple. The Holy Father 
acknowledged as much when he said: “We do not 
hide from Ourselves how intricate are at present 
the relations between nations and between the 
continental groups which comprise them.” Nev- 
ertheless, His Holiness is quick to add: “But let 
the voice of conscience, civilization and brother-— 
hood be heard; let the very voice of God, the 
Creator and Father of all, be heard, by subor-— 
dinating, even with grave sacrifice, every other 
problem and whatsoever particular interest, to the 
primordial and fundamental problem of millions. 
of human lives reduced to slavery.” 
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Does our Holy Father here imply the invoking 
of effective economic sanctions against the 
Soviets? It would seem that he does. The pti- 
marty reason why sanctions of this sort are not 
imposed against hostile nations is usually of an 
economic nature. Business wants foreign mar- 
kets. Assuredly such interests should be subor- 
dinated, “even with great sacrifice’ if need be, 
to apply force against the Soviets other than that 
of a military nature. It must be abundantly clear, 
even to the most credulous, that the Communists 
respond to nothing short of force. In the present 
crisis the force of world opinion seems to avail 
little in discouraging the aggressor from continu- 
ing in his crime. Besides, so many of the world’s 
peoples are prevented from receiving correct in- 
formation on Hungary’s cruel suppression. The 
Chinese Communists have whitewashed the Soviet 
crimes and Nehru has found it possible to suggest 
that England and France frightened the Russians 
into their misdeeds by their action in Egypt. 

Thus it develops that pressure other than that 
of world opinion must be brought to bear. That 
pressure would certainly issue from an effective 
economic boycott by all the Western nations. 
What is more, that pressure should be exerted 
without delay. Temporizing is sometimes in or- 
der; but not in the present instance. Hungary 
is bleeding. Too much blood of innocent victims 
has already been shed. 

Would it not seem reasonable that the UN be 
the vehicle for such concerted action against the 
Red aggressors? Is it not time that some effective 
action be initiated against a major power? Or, 
is the UN effective in curbing only the smaller 
nations? If it is to be more than a debating so- 
ciety, the UN had better face up to its responsibili- 
ties to Hungary and, for that matter, to the prin- 
ciples and objectives of its Charter. And it had 
better do this soon. 

Hitler's crimes, great as they were, could not 


compare with the savagery of the Soviets. And 


yet the Allies, without the UN, were able to rid 
the world of the scourge of the Nazis. It is, of 
course, deeply to be regretted that military might 
had to be the means employed for gaining their 
end. Now that we have the UN, we are supposed 
to be in better position to thwart aggressors with- 


out plunging the world into the blood bath of 


another global conflict. We might just as well 
confront the unpleasant and incontestable truth: 
Russia will not stop with the complete suppression 
of the brave Hungarians. She committed the 
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crime of genocide against the Baltic States and 
will devour one nation after another until and 
unless she is stopped. 

Another measure which the UN might well 
have to consider using is the threat of expelling 
the Soviet Union from membership. As it is, 
Russia’s continuing participation makes grim 
mockery of the very idea of the UN. If the 
Soviets do not deserve expulsion, then what con- 
stitutes a grave enough breach of the UN articles 
of agreement to merit such a penalty? Some may 
say that if the Soviets are expelled, the free world 
will have less opportunity of restraining them and 
thus advancing the cause of world peace. But 
to what extent, we ask, have we restrained Russia 
thus far? She has done pretty much what she 
wanted and when she wanted. Russia has been 
bigger than the UN. 

In this dark hour Pope Pius XII has appealed 
to the people of the world in a special way: “We 
address Ourselves first of all to you, beloved 
peoples, men and women, intellectuals, laboring 
men, artisans and agricultural workers, of what- 
ever race or country, in order that you may make 
known to your rulers your innermost sentiments 
and your true aspirations.’’ In other words, popu- 
lar indignation must take on a practical aspect. 
Vapid diplomatic fencing by the nations’ represen- 
tatives is not the proper approach to the present 
Hungarian agony. People must let their leaders 
know this. Valuable time has already been lost. 
To much blood has already been spilled. 


a raed Bets 


“These liberated (?) minds who refuse to 
believe in absolutes remind you of two thirsty 
gentlemen who were becoming incandescent in 
the parlor car of the Superchief. One of their 
long bibulous silences between drinks was in- 
terrupted by the remark: ‘It’s a wonderful age 
we're living in. Here am I on my way to San 
Francisco and you headed for New York, and 
we're both on the same train.’”” (Rev. Rudolph 
Harvey, O.F.M., in The Wanderer, August 30.) 


“Progress in many fields of science, espe- 
cially in atomic power, gives promise of a won- 
derful future for man. At the same time it 
carries the danger of a resulting pride and re- 
bellion of mind and a dissipation of man’s physical 
and mental powers.” (Dr. Enrico Medi in 
Zealandia, July 12, 1956) 


Contemporary Opinion 


fees DO NOT get their fair share any- 
where and their situation, far from improv- 
ing in response to better productivity, is steadily 
deteriorating in relation to that of the non-farm 
section of the population. One striking aspect of 
the situation is that the experience is the same 
everywhere, irrespective of political systems, eco- 
nomic positions, and, to a large extent, irrespec- 
tive even of domestic policies. 


* * * 


There are two reasons why people engaged in 
non-farm work are better rewarded: industry can 
employ as few workers as it needs to have a job 
done and the social element in industrial pricing 
is fully taken into account (trade unions see to 
that). It is the other way round with agricul- 
ture in most countries: its labor force (particu- 
larly family labor) is given to it and it must em- 
ploy the whole of it, and competition makes its 
prices without allowing for the social element. 


ROGER SAVARRY, in 
The Maritime Cooperator, Oct. 15, 1956 


For years the Soviets have been trying to 
adjust themselves to the diplomatic usage of 
the civilized world. When they were warmly 
championing co-existence and non-interference, 
they sometimes even gave the impression of actu- 
ally wishing to gain the confidence of other coun- 
tries. Through their membership in the United 
Nations, and by pointing to the Warsaw Pact and 
all kinds of other treaties, the Soviets maintained 
at least an outer semblance of such diplomatic 
usage and behavior. It was a strategy that had 
begun to bear fruit, but which has now been utterly 
invalidated by the terrible breach of trust in 
Hungary. By the forceful abduction of Imre 
Nagy, the deposed Premier of Hungary, a word 
of honor was broken and a written agreement with 
the Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest torn up like a 
scrap of paper. What can be the Soviet Union’s 
idea of peaceful co-existence with other nations— 
a policy that cannot be founded on anything but 
mutual trust—when even in its relations to other 
Communist countries she is not willing to stand 
by a solemn pledge. 


The Bulletin 
German Fed. Gov., Nov. 29 


An essay on the subject of Israel today by 
the. well-known columnist Joseph Alsop, pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, was concluded by what the author termed 
“these crowding questions.” Indeed, they are 
thought-provoking—and disturbing—questions of 
serious import, and hence of interest to our readers. 
They are as follows: 

“in our rich and powerful and comfortable 
America, who among us thinks—about “why we 
live?’ Is the grand object of our lives to replace 
today’s white bathtub with tomorrow’s orchid- 
colored plumbing? Is it in order to rise from 
one-car, to two-car, to three-car family status, and 
to have three TV’s where there was one before, 
while our choked roads grow increasingly im- 
passable and our children forget the very appear- 
ance of a book? Is it in order, at the end, to be 
able to pay the undertaker (now so delicately 
renamed mortician) a respectably enormous price 
for an airtight, decay-proof, satin-quilted, copper- 
bronze coffin (which has also been renamed a 
casket to make it sound even more reposefully in- 
viting) 2? And when it comes to that, have we 
settled in our own minds what is worth sacrificing 
and dying for if the need arises? 

“Is not this loss of sense of purpose general in 
the West? Has it not led President Eisenhower to 
call repeatedly for a renewal of religious faith? 
Has it not driven that altogether different man, 
Jean Paul Sartre, to proclaim that there is no pur- 
pose, and that mere existence is an end in itself? 
Has not this dreary doctrine gained a wide hold 
among us? And now that we are faced with a 
world challange to our freedoms and our future, 
may not the West perhaps learn a little from 
Israel’s living purposefulness ?”’ 

But perhaps the saddest part of this whole 
type of thinking is the assumption that it 
is the duty, and within the power, of government 
to give “purpose and significance” to people's 
lives. That is something only people can do. 
The government can no more do it than it can 
suddenly decree an economically sustainable four- 
day week. The world is full of examples of the 
squalor and wreckage that ensue when govern- 
ments try to prefabricate heaven. 


Wall Street Journal ! 
Quoted in the az 
Rome Daily American, September 3 
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The UN is on its sickbed today. Whether 
that sickbed becomes a deathbed will depend 
not upon how much patience we show or how 
much hope we express, but upon whether we give 


the UN the strong medicine it needs. 


And I suspect that the medicine will never be 
administered or taken unless the United States 
volunteers to be among those willing to take its 


share of the dosage. 


DoNALD MCDONALD in 
The St. Louis Register, Nov. 23 


There is one thing upon which we all find 
it comparatively easy to agree: that the quest 
of power for its own sake is the most dangerous 
of all forces in the modern world. But what we 
now call the lust for power, and tend to regard 
as a fairly modern phenomenon, is in fact almost 
identical with what our ancestors called the sin 
of pride, the first of the Seven Deadly Sins. Pride 
is a great deal more than self-adulation, which may 
indeed be a comparatively harmless fault, if it 
does not result in action. Pride in its most danger- 
ous form shows itself in action, when we make our 
will prevail because it 1s our will and for no other 
reason.... What makes pride so much more ter- 
rible than the other sins is that while they are 
generally found in weaklings, it is often the best 
and strongest men who succumb to pride. They seek 
power—economic or political—for objects which 
are truly good, and strenuously exert their will in 
order to bring them about, until, by almost im- 
perceptible stages, the original object is forgotten, 
and it becomes their object to impose their will 
on others, because it is their will. Rightly this ts 


regarded as one of the most terrible of sins. 


It may be that some reorganization of our social 
order will be possible which will mitigate this 
fearful evil. But is it not a purely political ques- 
tion? Not altogether. The economist has some- 
thing to do with it, although the political scientist 
must play the major part here. We must recon- 
struct our society so as to disperse power, both 
political and economic, wherever possible, not con- 
centrate it. At the moment we are cheerfully en- 


gaged in doing the exact opposite. .. . 
CoLIN CLARK 
“Morals and Economics” in The 
Springs of Morality, MacMillan, 1956 
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In England the Red Dean of Canterbury 
demonstrated his unshakable loyalty to Russia by 
announcing that the Hungarian revolt was fo- 
mented by the West. In this country, Paul Robe- 
son said the Russian Army had invaded Hungary 
only to help the Hungarian people crush a fascist 
rebellion. 

How ordinarily intelligent people could become 
such mental slaves of a shadowy, evil force half 
way round the world has long been a mystery. 
Some baffled psychologists have suggested that it 
might be a modern form of devil-worship. Per- 
haps that is as good an explanation as any. 


Evening World-Herald 
Omaha, Nov. 16 


Fragments 


ME ONE IS HONEST and a communist, he is 
not intelligent. If one is intelligent and a 
communist, he is not honest. If one is intelligent 
and honest, he cannot be a communist.” (L’Osser- 
vatore Romano) 


“To many of us Europeans, Sir Anthony 
Eden is the personification of the modern poli- 
tician cast into the unhappy role of the states- 
man,” writes Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddhin in the 
Catholic Chronicle of November 23. The same 
can be said with equal validity of other leaders 
guiding the destinies of nations in our time, Ameri- 
cans not excluded. 


“Bandung (Conference) failed except in one 
respect: It did stimulate and accelerate an 
‘anti-white’ movement in Asia and Africa, and 
it made colonialism a very bad word if practiced 
by any country except Soviet Russia and Red 
China.” (George E. Sokolsky in The Light, San 
Antonio, Nov. 28) 


“Don’t let anyone tell you that any Gov- 
ernment farm program has helped farmers, 
because none of them has. We have been look- 
ing to the ‘Great White Father in Washington’ 
instead of to the housewife at the corner grocery 
to set our prices and incomes. We need to reset 
our sights.” (Charles B. Shulman, president, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, quoted in 
National Farmers Union’s Washington Newslet- 
ter, Nov. 9) 


THE SOCIAL AROS OR sit 


Theory 


Peace, Unity —the Hope of Mankind 


1050 Message of the Cardinals, Archbishops 
and Bishops of the United States 


(os AGAIN IN OUR TIME the alarm bell is 
ringing in the night. The world, inured 
as it is to tragedy, is apprized of tragedy still more 
profound. 

In the events of this hour at which the Bishops 
of the American Hierarchy meet in annual session, 
they and all men concerned with human welfare 
under God read the threat of catastrophe so dire 
as to destroy the last bulwarks of civilization. 

One voice, urgent and clear, has made itself 
heard above the tumult of the nations. —,The Com- 
mon Father of Christendom, Pope Pius XII has 
spoken out with unhesitating forthrightness. 


To those peoples who have been made the 
victims of a brutality so gross as to defy historic 
comparison, he has addressed words of compas- 
sion which could only come from a father’s heart. 

To those nations bent upon aggression and 
which have ignored the sacred rights of humanity 
and the instruments of justice upon which they 
rest, he has issued stern warning of their madness. 

To all, whether inspired by selfish interest or 
led astray by rash counsel, who would jeopardize 
the delicate balance of world peace he has recalled 
the primacy of law and order in the settlement 
of human disagreements. 


In this crisis we can only add our voice to his. 
We echo his burning reproof of those who have 
dared to unleash the hounds of war in a world 
which has already suffered so long and so bitterly. 

With him we denounce with all our strength 
this fresh outbreak of aggression which sets at 
utter defiance the hard-won concert of the na- 
tions for the outlawing of international banditry. 

With him we plead for a renewal of that basic 
sanity among men and nations which will es- 
tablish peace upon its only enduring foundations 
of justice and charity. © 


With him we urge upon the world not the 
counsels of despair which would describe the sit- 
uation as beyond salvation, but the promise of a 
better hope implicit in the dawning recognition 


Procedure 


Action 


of human solidarity under the universal father- 


hood of God. 


We share his anguish for those whose unmer- 
ited sufferings have again filled the cup of human 
misery to overflowing. Our eyes follow his as 
he surveys the ravaged cities, the desolated coun- 
trysides, the charred ruins of a thousand homes 
and shrines. 


We count with him the ghastly casualties of 
modern warfare, the broken bodies, the dead in 
their silent windrows. 


Foremost, inevitably, in our thinking are the 
heroic people of Hungary. For centuries they 
have been a bastion of Christendom against the 
outer perils and for centuries their blood has been 
spilled for the ideal of a united Christian society. 


Now again they have received the full brunt 
of a calculated fury and have written a matchless 
chapter in the annals of freedom. 


To them, in their darkest hour, we offer the 
sympathy of our common faith and we pledge 
our unremitting efforts to help them achieve that 
ultimate liberty for which their sons and daugh- 
ters have died, surely not in vain. 


It is not mere rhetoric to say that at this juncture 
the world is poised on the brink of disaster: it is 
grim realism. Yet war in modern terms would be 
a nightmare of unimaginable horrors. It can only 
annihilate; it has no power to solve our problems. 


If, in the ultimate resort, it is the duty of man 
to resist naked aggression, still it is obvious that 
every possible means consistent with divine law 
and human dignity must be employed and ex- 
hausted to avoid the final arbitrament of nuclear 
warfare. 


It has been the hope of humankind that a means 
adequate to the necessity might be found in the 
concert of the United Nations. 

This is neither the time nor the ae to review 
its history or to pass judgment on its achievement. 

If there have been mistakes in its decisions 
and faltering in its procedures, that is no more 
than a commentary on our human condition. — 


The fact remains that it offers the only present 
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promise we have for sustained peace in our time; 
peace with any approximation of justice. 

The implication of our Holy Fathet’s recent im- 
passioned messages, clearly revealed in their con- 
text, is that the nations must employ their unity 
with such revived strength and purpose as to 
banish the spectre of war. 

It is division which tempts the aggressor; it 
is unity which gives him pause. Nothing could 
be conceived more disheartening for the cause 
of peace, nothing more discreditable to the honor 
of nations which have pledged themselves to 
peace, than the disunity which threatens to dis- 
rupt our immediate counsels and dissipates our 
strength. 


With the Sovereign Pontiff we recognize the 
urgency of prompt and effective intervention to 
silence the guns of war and to enforce the pacific 
arbitration of conflicting claims. 


With him, also, we emphasize the paramount 
need for a heightened concept of the universal 
validity of law among nations as among men. 
For unless God and His justice are acknowledged 
as basic to the very substance of law, there is no 
foundation upon which men may hope to build a 
lasting citadel of peace. There, for those who 
will read it, is the poignant warning of our pres- 
ent tragedy. 


It is with genuine satisfaction, amid all this 
distress, that we as Americans have followed the 
course set by our own government for the avoid- 
ance of international calamity. 


Worthy of highest praise are its efforts, rising 
above considerations of party and politics, to 
bring the problems before the tribunal of the na- 
tions, to restore mutual confidence in all those 
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who seek justice, and to counter the threat of 
anarchy of marshaling the full strength of those 
forces of law and order which the world com- 
mands, 

Our President, indeed, has set a pattern of 
vigorous leadership, and has emphasized many of 


the points which have been dwelt upon by Pope 
Pius XII. 


He, too, is alert to the overriding need of a 
developed reverence for international law, clearly 
mindful, as he stressed in his recent address to 
the American people, that without law there can 
be no peace. 

“If you wish peace,” said the pagan axiom, 
“prepare for war.” Christianity has revised that 
saying: “If you wish peace, prepare for peace.” 

Though the hour is late indeed, it is not yet 
too late. There is the Divinity which governs the 
destinies of this world, and the supreme folly is 
to leave God out of our reckoning. 


As the Bishops of the United States, we sol- 
emnly call upon the faithful throughout the land 
to pledge themselves to a veritable crusade of 
prayer. 

Let it be for the specific ends that international 
sanity will triumph over war; that justice may be 
vindicated by the nations united under law; and 
that our own beloved country, under God, may 
lead the way to that better hope for all mankind. 

Nor let us forget those who have suffered and 
who suffer now; that out of the crucible of their 
sacrifice may come the minted gold of freedom. 
We stand with the Vicar of Christ, and our 
prayer is for peace for our country and all the 
world—a peace with justice and charity. 


In October, 1929, at the session of the European 
Cultural League held in Barcelona, Spain, one 
of the speakers was Carl Schmitt, a politico-his- 


torical scientist from Germany. He had selected 


an unusual subject for his address, namely, “The 
Age of Neutralizations and Depoliticizations. 
Even more unusual was the statement in his open- 
ing remarks that his discourse was to be “ori- 
entated” in the literal sense! The speaker turned 
the attention of his audience eastward with these 
strikingly significant introductory statements: 
“We in Central Europe are living ‘under the 


eye’ of the Russians. For a whole century their 
psychological gaze has penetrated our big phrases, 
has seen through our institutions. Their vitality 
is strong enough to master our knowledge, our 
accomplishments, our techniques, to possess them- 
selves of them as weapons. Their courage for ra- 
tionalism and for the reverse, their strength for 
orthodoxy in matters good and bad—these are — 
overpowering. They have accomplished that union 
of Socialism and Slavism which Donoso Cortes 
had already prophesied as early as 1848 as the 
decisive event of the coming century!” 
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First Credit Union?* 


Nie BEFORE ANY CREDIT UNIONS had been 
organized in Canada or the United States, a 
group of farmers on Prince Edward Island tried 
valiantly to create one. They made one serious 
mistake: They attempted to reach credit union 
goals through banking procedures. After thirty 
years, they failed. However, during the thirty 
years, from 1864 to 1894, they established a record 
of service to the people which is still remembered 
by men living today. 

The Farmers’ Bank of Rustico, as it was called, 
never had more than about $20,000 out on loan 
at any time. But in days when a $50 loan was 
a substantial transaction, $20,000 was not so 
small as it sounds to us. The Farmers’ Bank was 
the smallest bank ever chartered in Canada, per- 
haps in the entire British Empire. In the end it 
was crushed to death by the big centralized Cana- 
dian banking system, and silently disappeared. 
For the thirty years of its existence, however, it 
provided the farmers of Prince Edward Island 
with real relief from the usurious loan rates com- 
monly charged. 


In 1891 the Farmers’ Bank of Rustico was giv- 
en three years to liquidate, under the new banking 
laws which were designated to encourage chain 
banking. In 1892, Alphonse Desjardins became 
a stenographic reporter in the national parliament 
in Ottawa. He had an opportunity in this posi- 
tion to learn much about the credit problems of 
the people, and to study the experience of the 
Farmers’ Bank of Rustico. The future founder 
of the credit union movement in North America 
could learn much from this single example of 
a people’s bank, and it undoubtedly taught him 
the futility of attempting to provide credit for 
the people under the ordinary banking laws. It 
encouraged him to plan a cooperative credit-and 
thrift program outside the usual commercial pat- 
tern. 


For the Farmers’ Bank, in other respects, was 
close to being a model of a credit union. It was 
directed and managed by elected volunteers. It 
was open for business one afternoon a week. 
It set the value of shares low enough so that low- 
income people could afford to become owners. It 
charged seven per cent interest on loans during 


* This article, based on a paper by Dr. John T. 
Croteau, appeared in the November issue of the Credit 
Union Bridge and is reproduced with the kind permis- 
sion of the Bridge’s editor. 
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the early years, and reduced the rate to six per 
cent later. The building that housed it was built 
by the labor of the members. Something kept 
it honestly dedicated to the service of the farmers 
of Prince Edward Island throughout its exist- 
ence, so that old men today, more than sixty 
years later, still remember it and recall how on 
Wednesday afternoons the directors and clients 
would come riding to the bank on horseback. 


Rustico is one of the Acadian towns of Prince 
Edward Island. The Acadians were an unfortu- 
nate group of people. French-speaking settlers, 
who had been the first farmers in the eastern 
provinces of Canada, they became innocent vic- 
tims in the long conflict between England and 
France. During the French and Indian war, liv- 
ing in territory recently conquered by the British, 
they tried to maintain their neutrality and refused 
to swear an oath of loyalty to the British Crown. 
Meanwhile, however, a few of them encouraged 
warlike Indians to raid British settlements, and the 
whole Acadian group was looked on as traitors. 
In 1755, a large number of them were expelled 
from Nova Scotia and shipped to other colonies, 
many of them arriving at last in Louisiana. The 
story of the hardships these Acadians suffered 
has been told by Longfellow in his poem, 
Evangeline. 


There were four or five thousand Acadians 
living in Prince Edward Island, also, and in 1758 
their homes and farms were seized and numbers 
of them were deported. Some became refugees 
in other parts of the continent. Others took up 
hiding in the woods, hoping for a chance to 
return to their farms. In 1768, there were 203 
Acadians including 123 children still hanging on 
desperately in Prince Edward Island. They were 
living in a condition close to famine, for their 
homes and livestock had been completely wiped 
out. As the worst of the persecution passed, they 
re-established themselves to some extent; but for 
a number of years they were granted no civil or 
political rights. Sometimes they were allowed to 
resume farming, but they were always in danger — 
of losing their land to people with better-estab- 
lished legal tights. The best they could do was 
to settle in less fertile areas, which were not 
likely to attract the covetous. 


This pitiable situation lasted for several gen- 
erations. Nevertheless, the Acadians survived and 
increased. Surrounded by prejudice, they took 
strength from their religious life and organized 
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close little communities centered around their 
churches. Still speaking the French language 
among themselves, they worshipped, farmed, 
married and hoped for better things. Gradually 
better things came. Little by little, commercial 
and political relations were established with the 
English, Scotch and Irish settlers. The Acadian 
parishes grew to seven, with Rustico the largest. 
By 1850, the French-speaking islanders were well 
integrated into the economic life of the colony. 
Farming was still an uncertain life, for the system 
of land ownership had not been well organized. 
However, the Acadians had made progress in a 
hundred years—they were at least living at peace 
with their neighbors. 

To the poor, illiterate, devout parish of Rustico 
in 1859 there came a new priest, who had already 
made a remarkable record as a missionary among 
the Indians. This priest, Father Georges-Antoine 
Belcourt, was prepared not only to give his peo- 
ple spiritual leadership but economic help as well. 


When any group, whether farmers or labor, 
seeks to maintain or increase its purchasing 
power by getting “its share” of inflated income 


or profits in industry, it may help itself tempo-. 


rarily, but at the expense of the whole body of 
consumers. 

If nothing is done to curb inflated incomes 
or profits, any successful, or apparently successful, 
attempt to get a larger share of the takings results 
in higher prices for the products involved—as we 
see now in the case of steel. All the increases in 
wages in that industry, and more, too, have been 
added to steel prices. The whole body of con- 


On December 9, 1869, the first national labor 
organization of industrial workers was formed 
in Philadelphia. It was known as the Order of 
the Knights of Labor, and in the beginning was 
a secret society with an elaborate ritual. Its first 
members were ten garment cutters, under the 
leadership of Uriah Stephens. Its growth was 
slow, but after 1881, when all secrecy was abol- 
ished, it played a big role in pushing the demands 
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Born in Quebec, he had already spent some years 
in the West. He had compiled one of the first 
grammars of the language of the Indians of the 
Red River region. His reports on Indian condi- 
tions had been transmitted to the Congress of the 
United States. Among his spectacular exploits 
was a trip he made in the dead of winter from 
Minnesota to St. Louis in order to get medicine 
when the Indians were suffering from an epi- 
demic. 


In Rustico, Father Belcourt put his energy to 
workeon a new set of problems. He established 
a high school for gifted young people, importing 
a teacher from Quebec. He organized a brass 
band and a chorus. He set up an institute for 
the study of agriculture, which only non-drinkers 
were permitted to attend. He organized a 
library: Napolen III, then Emperor of France, 
made him an annual grant for the purchase of 


books. 
(To be concluded) 


sumers has to pay the bill. At the higher prices, 
consumers are able to take a smaller total quan- 
tity of goods. Buying power in terms of goods is 
decreased. 


Only by curbing inflated incomes and profits 
can general buying power be maintained and in- 
creased, and the general economic welfare pro- 
moted. This ts exactly what co-operative pro- 
curement does. Co-operative procurement, carried 
clear through, is the remedy the people have in 
their hands to bring about economic equity. 


L. S. HERRON in 
The Nebraska Co-O perator, Oct. 1956 


of workers tor an eight-hour day, better working 
conditions and a living wage. However, due to 
a split in the organization in 1886, which led to 
the formation of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Knights of Labor began to decline in 
numbers and influence. At present the organiza- 
tion lists less than 100,000 members. It publishes 
the Journal of the Knights of Labor. (Common 
Council Press Release, Dec., 1956) 
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Week-End Fa rms 


A SPEAKER AT THE forty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, assembled in St. Louis on Novem- 
ber 12, stated that the United States was on the 
threshold of the greatest part-time farm move- 
ment in history. Mr. R. D. Seden of Vista, Calt- 
fornia, predicted that the growing week-end 
agrarian movement would produce within a few 
years nearly all the nation’s perishable vegetables, 
fruits and poultry. He based his forecast on a 
survey of farm brokers throughout the nation and 
on studies of reports made by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Leading factors in this current farm movement are 
the increase of free time among skilled workers, the 
desire among executives and professional men for re- 
Jaxation outside the city, and the tendency for families 
to get away from the restless urban atmosphere to rear 
children on the farm. Semi-employed and disabled 
persons in need of supplementary incomes are also turn- 
ing to part-time farming. 

Incomes from part-time farming range from $500 to 
$5,000 a year. 


Wonder Drugs 


CCORDING TO THE New York Tzmes of No- 
vember 13, modern wonder drugs often have 
failed to control arthritis and rheumatism satis- 
factorily, and in many instances have left the 
patients worse off, a medical study has disclosed. 


The study was conducted among hundreds of 
arthritis and rheumatism sufferers, according to 
Dr. Charles A. Brusch, director of the Brusch 
Medical Center in Cambridge, Mass, and his asso- 
ciates, who revealed the findings in a report pub- 
lished in the Maryland State Medical Journal. 
The Brusch center is staffed by sixty-three doctors 
from the teaching faculties of Harvard, Tufts 
and Boston University schools of medicine. 


Daily treatments of physical therapy and 
manual application of methyl salicylate ointment 
found many patients, immobilized for years, able 
to leave their beds. The doctors said many of 
these patients had failed to respond to the new 
drugs, including Acth, cortisone, butazolidin and 
the newer steroids. The physicians credited phy- 
sical therapy and the methyl salicylate treatment 
with stimulating blood circulation and increasing 
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skin temperature, thereby relieving pain and in- 
creasing the patients’ range of motion. 

Physical therapy relieved pain and permitted more 
movement in ninety-seven per cent of the 211 cases 
tested, the report said. 

“Suffers from arthritis, rheumatism, neuralgia and 
other common forms of aches and pains are relying for 
too much on habit-forming and oftentimes dangerous 
internal, so-called wonder drugs,’ Dr. Brusch reported. 
He said undesirable effects from wonder drug therapy 
included insomnia, suicidal depression, impaired judg- 
ment, tremors, drowsiness, brain damage, convulsions, 
delirium tremens, migraine headaches, coma and deaf- 
ness. 


Foreign Languages Taught in 
Elementary Schools 


Ages CHILDREN are learning foreign 
languages in greater numbers and at earlier 
ages than ever before. Statistics from a report 
of the United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare shows that 428,317 pupils in 
public and parochial elementary schools were 
studying languages other than their native Eng- 
lish in 2,460 schools in forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia. These figures are in sharp 
contrast to the 2,000 elementary school pupils 
who were studyng a foreign language in 1940. 
One authority, Dr. Kenneth W. Mildenberger 
of the Modern Language Association, gives some 
of the reasons for the rapid increase. ; 
“This spontaneous nation-wide interest reflects a 
growing realization among the American public that in 
this small world of the second half of the twentieth 


century, modern languages have become a vital national 
resource. 


“The accumulating testimony of superintendents, 
elementary supervisors, principals, teachers, parents and 
pupils shows that when properly taught, the spoken 
language is readily absorbed by the grade-school child.” 


But with rising interest in new language learn- 
ing, there is an acute scarcity of talented teach- 
ers. This has been offset in some areas of the 
country by summer workshops for such specialists. 
In 1953 there were only two such workshops, 
but during the summer of 1955, twenty-nine col- 
leges and universities sponsored workshops in new 
language teaching methods for 433 teachers. The 
past summer many more have been held to sup- — 
ply the teachers for classes in Spanish, Italian, 
Latin, Hebrew, German and Polish. 
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Pope Pius on the Apostleship of the Sea 


1 Pag WORK OF THE Apostleship of the Sea was 

praised by His Holiness Pope Pius XII at 
a private audience granted to members of that 
organization who came to Castelgondolfo from 
Atlantic House in Liverpool, England. 

Speaking in English, the Holy Father said: “No 
one today could fail to see what a crying need 
there is for such an organization as yours to care 
effectively for the spiritual needs of those who 
go down to the seas. This has been made mani- 
fest not only by the increasing response given to 
the appeal of the Apostleship, but also, and es- 
pecially, by the way seamen the world over have 
contributed to its development.” 

The Pope recalled that it was Pius XI who 
approved the statutes of the organization in 1922. 
In that year, he noted, there were fourteen cen- 
ters of the Apostleship of the Sea in six countries. 
Today there are almost eighty centers in seventeen 
countries. 

There are peculiar difficulties in the seaman’s 
profession, the Holy Father continued, adding 
that it is desirable to lessen those difficulties and 
make life easier for seamen whether on board 
ship or in their ports of call. 


“You can offer merely a substitute for the restful, 
soothing affection of a family heart,” the Pope con- 


cluded, ‘‘but it is a substitute that is so necessary... . 


We pray that God may be pleased to transform such 
service into a golden key in your hands to open the 
souls of more and more men to the knowledge of Him 
‘who did not spare His own Son, but gave Him up 
for us all.’”’ 


Migrant Workers in the U.S. 


\ he CAN SAY WITHOUT HESITATION that truly 
the living conditions of the migrant worker 
are a national disgrace,’ declared Father Joseph 
Crosthwait, field representative of the San An- 
tonio office of the Bishops’ Committee for the 
Spanish-speaking. 

Father Crosthwait made his statement in an 
official report to Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, 
executive chairman of the Bishops’ Committee for 
the Spanish-speaking. The report covered a ten- 
State area, including Arkansas, Illinois, Missouri, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Nebraska, and the diocese of 
_ Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Protestant ministers have been trying desper- 
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ately to make inroads with braceros (Mexican 
import labor),” said Father Crosthwait. “In 
these different locations in Indiana, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, Protestant ministers, disguised as 
Catholic priests, have met braceros. As is their 
custom, the braceros kissed the hands of these 
ministers, believing them to be priests, and were 
given printed material that is violently anti- 
Catholic.” 

Father Crosthwait further indicated that there 
is a definite trend for Mexican-descent migrants 
to settle permanently in northern and mid-western 
states. The figure for residents permanently set- 
tled approaches 100,000 (according to the report, 
40,000 alone in the city of Detroit). The re- 
port did not specify the number of migrant per- 
manent settlers in Chicago, which is believed to 
surpass by nearly double the number in Detroit. 

“The Puerto Ricans are also moving into the 
northern states as permanent residents,’ stated 
the report. 

They were found by Father Crosthwait in Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago and 
Milwaukee. Authenticated reports indicate that 
more than 50,000 Puerto Ricans had moved into 
Chicago in 1955, and that more than 100,000 are 
expected in 1956. 

“Because of the influx of these people, and the 
Mexican migrants into the north, the problem 
of caring for the Spanish-speaking has definitely 
become nation-wide,” stated Father Crosthwait. 


Almost simultaneously with the publication of this 
report, The American Child, organ of the National 
Child Labor Committee, brought to light the further 
disheartening news that fewer migrants will be bene- 
ficiaties of the Social Security Act under amended 
provisions recently enacted. According to Labor Secre- 
tary James Mitchell, these provisions, which were 
written into the legislation at the last Congressional 
session, would eliminate 250,000 migrant worers from 
social security rolls. 

One of the changes requires that for eligibility a per- 
son must work twenty days during the year for a single 
employer on a “time” rather than a piecework basis. 
This provision excludes most migrants. Another 
amendment requires that a worker must earn at least 
$150 from the same farmer in a calendar year in- 
stead of the $100 required by the old law. A third 
change, in effect, confers legal status on the working 
crew leader, making it possible for him to be con- 
sidered the actual employer of the migrants he re- 
cruits. Thus the ‘employer’ responsibility is removed 
from the owner. Secretary Mitchell has bitterly de- 
nounced these changes in our Social Security legislation. 


Inflation 


HE OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS of the 

U. S. Department of Commerce has reported 
that personal income in the nation reached an 
all-time peak in September at an annual rate 
of $328,500,000,000. This figure represents an 
increase of $17,500,000,000 over the rate for Sep- 
tember a year ago. For the first nine months 
of this year the annual rate of personal income 
was $322,500,000,000, about 64 per cent above 
that of 1955. The annual rates are based on the 
seasonally adjusted dollar totals for each month 
multiplied by twelve. 

Personal income increased $400,000,000 from 
August to September. This increase was mostly 
in wages and salaries. Other income components, 
including net income from proprietorships—farm 
and non-farm—dividends and interest, and net 
rents of landlords, showed largely offsetting 
changes. 


Prices, of course, have also shown an upward trend. 
Since January, 1953, the overall consumers’ price index 
has increased by almost three per cent. The cost of 
medical care has increased by more than twelve per 
cent in. the same period. Contributing heavily to 
the greater cost of medical service are the higher fees 
for hospitalization. 


Pity the American Indian 


ae FROM OUR missionaries working 
among Indians, particularly in the northern 
part of our country, have a common theme: due 
to a complexus of circumstances the economic con- 
dition of the Indian is becoming worse with each 
passing day. It is thus that Father Gaulbert, 
O.S.B., writing in the Little Bronzed Angel from 
Marty, South Dakota, tells of the sufferings of the 
Sioux Indian reservation under his charge. 
Father Gaulbert relates that, whereas the reser- 
vation at one time included the whole of Charles 
Mix County, the largest in South Dakota ter- 
ritorially, it is only about thirty miles square at 


the present time. The shrinkage of the reserva- ° 


tion dates back to the 80’s of the last century 
when the Government pursued a policy of sell- 
ing as much land as possible through the land 
offices which were then established. While 
these sales were legal, the net result was diminu- 
tion of the size of the reservation, with the con- 
sequence that the best land of the district was 
soon acquired by white settlers. 

While the Indians are allowed to hold their 
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original possessions, no additional land is being 
given them as there numbers increase steadily. 
The rent paid to the Indians from the land must 
be divided among so many individuals at the 
present time that each receives a very insignificant 
sum. 

When the Government built a large dam across 
the Missouri river near the Sioux Indian reser- 
vation, much land available for cultivation was 
lost. True, the Government paid for the land 
which is now inundated; but the money received 
by the Indians has long since been used up. It is 
very likely that a great mistake was made de- 
cades ago when the Dakota plains were plowed 
up for planting. Bishop Marty believed that these 
vast plains of the Dakotas should never have 
been broken with a plow. He believed that the 
native grass was the best and most lasting crop. 
Not only have many crops of grains failed, but the 
grass would have provided ample food for vast 
herds of cattle. As it is, the Dakota prairies are 
now susceptible to the winds. Dust storms are 
again quite common. 


Some thought has been given to the possibility of 
moving certain industries into the Yankton District. 
However, the lack of suitable transportation facilities 
has discouraged any industrialist from giving serious 
thought to such a venture. It is thus the present plight 
of the Indian is very bad, while the future holds out 
little promise for betterment. 


Importance of Malaya 


FATHER PATRICK O'CONNOR, outstanding re- 
porter and correspondent for the Catholic 
press the world over, calls our attention to the 
country of Malaya and the reasons why it is figur- 
ing prominently in the designs of Soviet imperial- 
ism. He writes in Zealandia of July 12: 
Malaya, with its great port city of Singapore, 
ranks high among the prizes on which Communist 
hearts are set. 


It is a treasury of natural wealth, especially — 
rubber and tin. 


Its exports earn more American dollars for 
Great Britain than the exports from any other 
part of the British Commonwealth. 


Strategically, Malaya is one of the best vantage 
spots in southeast Asia. Singapore, on an island 
below the Malay peninsula, is a busy port for 
all Malaya and one of the “crossroads” cities of 
the world. 
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Hence, almost since the end of World War I. 
the Communists have. been fighting a “hot wat” 
for control of Malaya. They use the pretext of 
fighting colonialism, though a Communist victory 
would only put Malaya in the iron grip of Soviet 
colonialism. 

The Federation of Malaya, that is the group 
of Malay States on the mainland, has won self- 
rule within the British Commonwealth. Already 
it has a Malay Chief Minister and Cabinet. But 
the Communist forces, under Chin Peng, a 
Chinese, keep on fighting their guerilla war. 

The island city of Singapore is separate po- 
litically as well as geographically from the Federa- 
tion, with which it is linked by a bridge, common 
economic interests and many family ties. Singa- 
pore is still a British crown colony, but it has a 
legislative council headed by Chief Minister David 
Marshall, born in Singapore of Indian ancestry. 
It is one possession that Britain did not acquire 
by force of arms. It was a low useless-looking 
island when the British East India Company bar- 
gained for it 130 years ago. 


Headed by Mr. Marshall, the various political 
groups in Singapore are united in demanding 
“merdeka”’ (independence) from Britain. They 
would like to join up with their neighbors in the 
Federation and enjoy the same measure of 
merdeka with them. 


But the Federation does not want Singapore in 
its family for merdeka. In Singapore the popula- 
tion is eighty per cent Chinese. In the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, the Malays are still a little more 
than fifty per cent. The Malays in the Federation 
fear that a Chinese vote might one day swamp 
them. They know that the Chinese of Malaya are 
under terrific pressure to follow the Communist 
line. 

The hard-working Chinese of Malaya, most of 
whom are peace-loving and inwardly dread Com- 
munism, are threatened and cajoled by the agents 
of Red China, and suspected by their Malay 
neighbors. 

In Singapore I attended a merdeka meeting that 

ended in an ominous riot. The crowd was much 
smaller than the preliminary publicity had prom- 
ised. It was nearly all Chinese and mostly stu- 
dents. The Malay who drove me to the meeting 
ground said that he and his friends were afraid 
of merdeka for Singapore at this stage. It would 
only result in handing Singapore over to the 
Chinese Communists, he said. 
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There is no legal Communist party in Singapore. 
But the People’s Action Party, mostly Chinese, 
is strongly Leftist. On the other hand, some 
of the finest Chinese Catholic parishes in the 
world are in Singapore and in the Federation of 
Malaya. The majority of boys and girls attend- 
ing the great Catholic schools of Malaya are 
Chinese. One of the Malayan bishops, Bishop 
Francis Chan of Penang, is of Chinese blood. 


Malaya is the name of the area that includes the 
Federation, on the mainland, and Singapore island. 


Malayanas are all the residents of Malaya. Malays are 
the original race of the area. 
Nearly all the Malays are Mohammedans. They are 


friendly to the Church, but very few of them become 
Christians. The population of Malaya includes In- 
dians and European foreigners, mostly British and 
Portuguese. 


Catholics in all Malaya number about 128,000. The 
priests baptize several thousand converts each year. 
Most of them are of the Chinese race. 


Writings of St. Thomas Being Indexed 
Mechanically 


AV IN THE New York Times of Septem- 

ber 27, Stanley Rowland, Jr., relates the 
absorbing story of how an index of St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ prodigious writings is being compiled 


-with the use of the latest electronic devices. 


After spending a year reducing the writings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas to thousands of coded 
cards and reels of magnetic tape, scholars and 
scientists reported that the entire works would be 
indexed into six related concordances by early 1959. 

The indexing work on St. Thomas, being car- 
ried on in Gallarate, just outside of Milan, Italy, 
will have taken five years of effort by ten men 
and data-processing machines. Without the ma- 
chines, the task would require forty years of 
tedious labor by fifty scholars. 

Five of the Dead Sea Scrolls are to get the 
same treatment, and a concordance of them will 
be ready soon after Christmas. The whole task 
will require sixteen weeks, with the final two 
hours done by a giant data-processing machine in 
New York. Normally, the task would take 
scholars several years. 

The new process has been developed by Catholic 
Church scholars and technicians of the International 


Business Machines World Trade Corporation, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of I.B.M. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


1785 - 


HEN IN 1785 Father John Carroll took 
W over the administration of the Church 
in the Thirteen Colonies or States of North Amer- 
ica, he informed the Roman authorities that he 
knew of only two hundred Catholics in the whole 
State of Virginia. He added, however, that many 
more were undoubtedly scattered throughout the 
State. The two hundred Catholics were attended 
four or five times a year by a priest from Mary- 
land, since no priest was residing in the State at 
that time. 

In 1791 the first resident priest arrived and set- 
tled in Norfolk. This priest was Father John 
Dubois, a Frenchman, who later became Bishop 
of New York. He had brought along a few other 
French priests and labored in Norfolk for a few 
months. ‘Towards the end of 1791 he went to 
Richmond, the capital of Virginia. It was there 
that he celebrated Mass in the House of Delegates 
of Virginia at the invitation of the General As- 
sembly; this was the first Mass said in Richmond, 
Va. This kind reception accorded the priest was 
due to the fact that Father John Dubois had re- 
ceived letters of commendation from the Marquis 
de Lafayette to James Monroe, Patrick Henry and 
other prominent Americans. When he arrived in 
Norfolk in August, 1791, as a fugitive from 
France, he resided for some time in the home of 
Monroe and received instructions in English from 
Patrick Henry. Bishop Carroll received him into 
his diocese and assigned him as resident priest 
in Norfolk and later in Richmond. In 1794 he 
was changed to Frederick, Maryland. 

Father Dubois was succeeded at Richmond by 
the French priests, T. C. Mongrand and Xavier 
Michel, and later by Irish priests. In Norfolk 
about 1796, Father James Bushe became resident 
priest and had as his successors Leonard Neale, 
later Archbishop of Baltimore, and Michael Lacey. 
In Alexandria, there was a resident priest in 1794, 
and later the Jesuit Fathers of Georgetown took 
care of the Catholics in that section. Thus we 
have three resident priests in the State of Virginia 
since 1796. 

Up to 1820 these remained the only three places 
with resident priests. However, priests from 
Maryland ministered to the Catholics in Winches- 
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ter, Bath, Shepherdstown and Martinsburg. The 
churches at Williamsburg, Fredericksburg and 
Portsmouth were attended by priests from Norfolk 
and Richmond. These comprised all the churches 
in the state, when in 1820 the Diocese of Rich- 
mond was established. 

The first church in West Virginia was built in 
a Catholic colony near Martinsburg in 1806, or 
some time before. About 1820 a church was 
built in Shepherdstown and another in Bath, now 
called Berkeley Springs, both situated in West 
Virginia. In 1822 the fourth church was built in 
Wheeling, also in West Virginia, and in 1833 
the fifth church was built in Harper’s Ferry, West 
Virginia. 

In 1832 no more than five priests were residing 
in the entire state of Virginia, serving a few hun- 
dred Catholics scattered among a population of 
more than one million non-Catholics. Archbishop 
Whitfield of Baltimore wrote the following report 
on the Church in Virginia under the date of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1832: 

“According to the census of 1830, Virginia has 
a population of 1,211,272. What a great harvest 
could be gathered there! How many converts 
could be made! Yet, where should I get the 
laborers for this vineyard? At present no more 
than four priests are stationed there: two at Nor- 
folk, one at Richmond, and one at Martinsburg. 
(The priest at Alexandria is not counted, because 
at that time it belonged to the District of Columbia 
and the Archdiocese of Baltimore.) The Bishop 
of Richmond, Patrick Kelly, (nominated in 1820) 
could not live in Richmond and remained the 
whole time he stayed in America at Norfolk, and 
was forced to gain a livelihood by teaching. (In 
1822 he left, having been transferred to the See 
of Waterford in Ireland.) I sent to Richmond 
a zealous priest, a native American. He travelled 
the whole state of Virginia. The Protestants 
everywhere flocked to his sermons; they offered 
their churches, courthouses and other public build- 
ings for his service. This way of acting is not 
surprising in view of the fact that the people are 
divided into numerous sects, so that they do not 
know what to believe. 

“Since they are very critical and want to judge 
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everything, they are ready to listen to every new 
evangelist. The continuous charige of their preach- 
ers is brought about by the fact that they lost the 
sense of seeing the contradictions of the various 
creeds preached to them. The rich and well-to-do 
people, following their baser instincts, become 
atheists, deists and the like. May the Lord have 
pity on this oldest American colony. We trust 
that this act of divine mercy may be witnessed 
before long, for one of the chief impediments to 
the spread of the Catholic religion is removed, 
viz., the penal laws against Catholics. Now Cath- 
Olics enjoy the same rights and privileges as the 
Protestants: We now find Catholics among the 
senators, judges, representatives, lawyers and so 
forth. The governor of this state lately sent his 
son to a Catholic college, although he is a Protes- 
tant. There is no other obstacle to the propagation 
of our faith than scarcity of missionaries and funds 
to support them. It pains me very much that I 
cannot send missionaries into a state which is as 
large as the British Isles in area. There is no 
doubt that wonderful conversions could be made 
in this vast vineyard, if we had the necessary num- 
ber of laborers. Please pray for us and do every- 
thing you can do for our poor Virginia. For my 
part I shall do my utmost to promote the great 
work of God.” 

This letter was printed in the Annals of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith for 1833, 
pp. 48-50. As we see, only one priest was residing 
in the whole of the present State of West Virginia 
in 1832. 

Three weeks after the preceding letter, the Arch- 
bishop wrote from Baltimore on March 8, 1832, 
to the Prince-Archbishop of Vienna, Austria, re- 
peating: “...only four priests are stationed in 
Virginia and I find it impossible to send more. 
The prospective conversions of the Indians (in 
which the Messrs. of Vienna were mostly inter- 
ested) are surely pleasing and encouraging; yet 
I believe that just as pleasing is the prospective 
conversion of the Negroes of Virginia, whom the 

census of 1830 counts to amount to 467,724 slaves 
and 47,003 freedmen.” This letter is printed in 

a German translation in Berichte der Leopoldinen- 
Stiftung, Vienna, 1832, vol. IV, pp. 22-23. 
Meanwhile, the immigration of German Catho- 
- lics had set in and brought German priests to Vit- 
ginia. In Richmond, in 1832, we find Father 
James Hoerner, and in 1833, Father Schreiber, and 
in Norfolk Father Alexander L. Hitzelberger, or- 
dained in 1832 in Baltimore, who resided in Nor- 
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folk from 1835 to 1855. In Wheeling we find 
the French priest Ganhil doing missionary work in 
1824 for a few weeks; then the German priest 
Francis Rolof, from November, 1828, to about 
September, 1829. Then there was a vacancy till 
February, 1833, when Father Hoerner arrived, hav- 
ing been transferred from Richmond, Virginia. 

Despite the immigration of Germans and Irish, 
the growth of the Catholic population of Virginia 
was very slow and conversions of the white and 
colored people not very encouraging. 

The Messrs. Directors of the missionary society 
in Vienna were greatly interested in the progress 
of the Church in Virginia. When the Jesuit 
Father Stephen Dubuisson visited Vienna in 1838, 
they requested him to write a report. This report 
was printed in a German translation in the same 
year in Vienna and treads as follows: 

“In regard to Virginia, I have to first make the 
remark that this state had a Catholic bishop who, 
after a short residence in Norfolk, was transferred 
to a see in Ireland, and Virginia was placed again 
under Baltimore. Everybody believes now that the 
Apostolic See will appoint a bishop who will 
reside either in Norfolk (the better situated con- 
gregation) or in Richmond (the capital of the 
State). Norfolk is a seaport and, as such, an im- 
portant place. Richmond, however, is a seat of 
the government of Virginia and has the advantage 


-of being more centrally located. I never was in 


Norfolk nor in Richmond and know Virginia only 
in the vicinity of Washington to about fifteen 
miles in a circuit. Yet I received oral information 
about Virginia and became acquainted with many 
people of Virginia; moreover, I had been privi- 
leged to receive about thirty or more of them into 
the Church. As far as I know the character of the 
Virginians, the prospect of making converts is 
bright. I refer to what I have written last year 
about the conditions of the Negroes in Virginia 
in vol. XI, pp. 7-11. Several Jesuit Fathers, fore- 
most Father John Smith, pastor of Alexandria, 
(Va.,) have preached repeatedly in Protestant 
churches, since there were no Catholic priests re- 
siding in Virginia. I myself (successor to Father 
Smith as pastor of Alexandria) had preached some 
time ago in Alexandria in the church in which the 
celebrated George Washington had kept a pew 
which is still shown there to visitors. I had been 
expressly invited to preach in that church. How- 
ever, Father John Smith did preach there often 
and had the best opportunity to observe and gain 
conviction that Virginia is an especially fruitful 
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field for preaching and spreading the Catholic re- 
ligion. I myself have the same conviction.” 
Father Smith was transferred in 1837 to Fred- 
erick, Md., and Father Stephen Dubuisson  suc- 
ceeded him as pastor of Alexandria, D. C. (and 
not Va:). As we see, Father Dubuisson was in 
complete ignorance about the church in Martins- 
burg and Wheeling and shared the expectations 
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which were a few years later shaken by the in- 
roads of bigotry. This rather meagre report of 
Father Dubuisson was printed in Berichte der 
Leopoldinen-Stiftung, Vienna, 1838, vol. XII, pp. 
19-21. 

We receive better information on the Church 
in Virginia from the reports of Bishop Whelan, 
written in 1842 and 1843. 


Letter of Bishop Whelan written in Richmond on April 21, 1842 


“Most REVEREND AND HIGHBORN PRINCE AND ARCHBISHOP: 


“With feelings of gratitude I report that I have 
received 5,000 Gulden (florins) which Your 
Grace and the Committee of Directors of the 
Leopoldinen Verein have transmitted to me as a 
subsidy for my diocese. I received the money on 
a draft to the amount of 500 pounds sterling 
issued by the firm of Rothschild in London. By 
deducting the commission made by the agent of 
the firm of Rothschild in New York, I received 
$2,306.00. The loss sustained by this exchange is 
surely great. In cases where drafts are transmitted 
via London and the exchange is made in English 
pounds, we have to reckon on the average, as our 
draft shows, with a deduction of two to three per 
cent for every $100. This deduction, not consider- 
ing the charitable character of the donation, is 
very considerable. As a figure, I should have re- 
ceived $2,479, if the fee for transmission of the 
draft would not be so excessively high. Yet we 
leave everything to God and to His Benevolent 
Providence. (Bishop Whelan did not consider 
that the credit of the U. S. was so poor that the 
English bankers did not want to take risks.) 

“Undoubtedly, Your Grace likes to receive in- 
formation about the condition of the Catholic 
Church in my diocese. It gives me greatest pleas- 
ure to gratify your wishes. First of all, I must 
state that there is a great scarcity of priests in my 
diocese. To remedy this condition I myself have 
gathered twelve young men in the small dwelling 
in which I live, and I myself give them instruc- 
tion and prepare them for the ministry. ‘This is 
surely a great burden, but I have nobody to assist 
me. This burden is the greater, since I have the 
pastoration of a congregation with services of 
Mass, preaching and care of souls. At present I 
am busy with building a house which will be 
fitted up for a seminary of the diocese. I intend 
to have some of my seminarians instructed in the 
German language, since I find Germans scattered 


all over my diocese. Thus there are, for instance, 
one hundred and fifty Germans in Richmond, 
about fifty in Norfolk, about eight hundred in 
Wheeling and other groups scattered at several 
other places. I have applied to the German Re- 
demptorists for a priest to take care of the German 
Catholics of my diocese, but my appeal had no 
success. It is true that there is stationed at Wheel- 
ing a German priest who speaks, preaches and con- 
fesses in German. Yet I am sorry to say that 
this German priest will soon leave to return to his 
native country and thereby will leave his people 
without ministration. I do not know any other 
way to relieve the situation than to have in my 
newly established seminary some candidates so 
instructed in the German language that they will 
be able to take care also of the German congre- 
gations. I trust that Your Grace will see from 
this measure that I try my best to take care of 
German congregations to my utmost ability. I 
express again my thanks for the financial assist- 
ance which I have received to further my endeavors 
in that regard. 


“Our Americans learn foreign languages with 
ease and consequently they will also master the 
German language. I have, therefore, not the 
least doubt that my seminarians will easily learn 
German to the benefit of the German Catholics. 
I love, indeed, my Germans, for they possess 
genuine piety, sincere humility and are ever ready 
to give a helping hand to every good work. } 

“Ever mindful of the welfare of my diocese, I 
take the liberty to beg Your Grace and the mem- 
bers of the Leopoldine Society to continue to favor 
Your Most Devoted and Most Obedient Servant, 


Richard Vincent, Bishop of Richmond.” 
This letter was published in a German trans- 


lation from the Latin in Berichte der Leo poldinen- 
Stiftung, Vienna, 1843, vol. XVI, pp. 35-37. 
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Letter of Bishop Whelan written in Richmond on October 31, 1843 


Most REVEREND AND HIGHBORN PRINCE AND ARCHBISHOP: 


Most Beloved Brother in Christ: 


“The reason why I delayed so long to answer 
your esteemed letter was my absence during the 
summer months on the visitation of my diocese. 
On my return I had to dispatch some urgent busi- 
ness which caused longer delay. Yet now I write 
this letter with great eagerness in order to express 
to Your Grace and also the members of the Leo- 
poldine Society my heartfelt thanks for the recep- 
tion of $2,132.00 which were paid to me by the 
firm of Rothschild on a draft of four hundred and 
seventy-five pounds sterling. In London they have 
charged one per cent fee for every hundred dol- 
lars. Yet I believe that I would have received 
four or five pounds more ($20-25), if Your Grace 
would have sent the money through a bank of 
Paris. 

“Since Your Grace likes to receive information 
about conditions and progress of our Holy Reli- 
gion in my diocese, I shall gladly gratify your 
wishes. Several Protestants have returned to the 
Church. Although their number is small, they 
increased at least the number of zealous and pious 
Catholics, since they are a real model for every- 
body. I had the consolation to administer to them 
the sacrament of Confirmation. 

“A great obstacle to the increase of the Catholic 
population is created by the dispersal of Catholic 
groups scattered over long distances, so that the 
missionaries hardly find time for doing anything 
else but traveling from one clearing to another in 
search of Catholics. I found at almost every place 
German Catholic settlers and I am happy to report 
that almost all of them have the ministration of 
their own nationality. For the Congregation of 
Redemptorists Fathers has at last compiled with 
my wishes to visit the German Catholics. They 


come every year—four, five or six times—into my 


to build a church there. ritor 
of my diocese, is at present the goal of immi- 


: 


diocese, and go out to the most secluded settle- 
ments of Germans to administer the sacraments to 
them. 

“In the vicinity of Wheeling, German Catholics 


have formed a small colony and are now beginning 
Virginia, the territory 


gtants, especially of German stock. Wheeling 


and its vicinity is, indeed, a most desirable area for 
~ new settlements, because its location on the Ohio 
River affords the best prospects for eventual cul- 


tivation of land and thereby for assurance of 
eventual livelihood. 


“On my visitation I have said Mass in the open 
on such a clearing in the forest primeval. A site 
has already been chosen for the erection of a church 
and the property has been marked off. It is, 
indeed, a small beginning, but I do not doubt that 
it is a grain of seed which will grow into a large 
Crees 


“I am glad that I can state that my diocesans 
are sincere and fervent Catholics who are animated 
by unfeigned piety; they are everywhere very happy 
when a priest visits them in their secluded settle- 
ments and affords them an opportunity to receive 
the sacraments and to enjoy the consolation of 
religion. 

“This occasional pastoration of the Catholic 
settlers has been made possible through the liber- 
ality of Your Grace and the Leopoldine Society, 
since they supplied the means for such joyful visits. 
I must confess that I myself do not possess any- 
thing to spare, having hardly enough to support 
myself. For this reason I could not contribute 


anything to pay the expenses of the missionaries 


and their German flocks, if I did not receive 
some aid from the missionary societies of Austria 
and France. My priests—their number is small— 
are just as poor as I am. Accordingly, the alms 
contributed by the European Catholics furnish us 
the means to pay for the trips which the Redemp- 
torist Fathers make periodically to visit our Cath- 
olic Germans on the clearings in the forests or 
in the country, where they live at great distances 
from a church. 

“IT cannot describe the consolation I received 
on my visitation, when I met a Catholic family 
whose mother reared her children in the Catholic 
religion despite the greatest opposition on the 
part of her Protestant husband; she did so, al- 
though no Catholic priest had ever visited her 
place. At some time later, visits of a priest be- 
came rate and far between. I was greatly moved, 
when I saw her in her home surrounded by her 
seven children who were all preparing to receive 
Confirmation. 

“J met, moreover, a good German man, father 
of a large family, who had kept the faith despite 
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the fact that he had seen a Catholic priest dur- 
ing forty years only on two or three occasions 
within recent years. He also took great care to 
instill love of the Catholic religion into the minds 
and hearts of his children, though they all were 
not even baptized. 

“Your Grace will see from this report that your 
liberal donations have borne fruit despite the fact 
that we are only a few priests who have to minister 
to Catholics who are scattered over an extensive 
territory. God alone knows the value of your gifts. 
I myself feel keenly the debt of gratitude we owe 
our European brethren for sending us those thrice 
precious gifts. God may reward and bless them. 

“May Your Grace be assured of my prayers 
and best wishes which are continually sent to 
Heaven for the welfare of the Most Reverend 
Prince and Archbishop. 

“Yours-in-Jesus much-loved Brother and Obe- 
dient Servant, 


Richard Vincent, Bishop of Richmond.” 
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This letter was published in a German transla- 
tion from the French in Berichte der Leopoldinen- 
Stiftung, Vienna, 1844, vol. XVII, pp. 16-18. 

The German colony the Bishop speaks of in 
this report is now St. Joseph’s Settlement in 
Marshall County, high up in the mountains. 

The exemplary Catholic family whom the 
Bishop describes in his letter was the Duffy fam- 
ily in Nicholas County. He arrived at Kanawha 
Falls on the stage coach from Richmond and from 
there went to said family. In those days no priest 
was stationed in that whole section. It was only 
in 1847 that a priest was appointed to minister 
to the Catholics in the four counties of Nicholas, 
Braxton, Fayette and Kanawha. 

The $4,438 received in 1842 and 1843, in the 
depreciated 1950 dollar valuation, would be equi- 
valent to $19,549 at least, and actually a little 
more. 


Rev. JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M., Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Zwierlein, Rev. Frederick J., Theodore Roosevelt and 
Catholics (1882-1919). Rev. Victor T. Suren, 
Publisher, 3835 Westminster Pl., St. Louis 8, 
Mo. Pp. 392. $6.00. 


Ape AUTHOR OF THIS scholarly work needs no in- 
troduction to readers of the Social Justice Review, 
to which he has been a regular contributor. Some chap- 
ters of the present work have already appeared in its 
informative-pages, sufficient to make readers wish to 
hear more about the versatile “great American” and 
his extensive relations with Catholics. 

In spite of the wealth of material in Dr. Zwierlein’s 
work, the illustrious President stands out very clearly, 
and much more humanly than in most studies of his. 
life and work. Twice at critical periods in American 
history, he cleansed the body politic of noxious poisons - 

: : 
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_ through his foresight, his inexhaustible energy and his 
- implicit faith in all sections of the American people. 
Many felt the fury of his untempered wrath. In assessing 
his attitude toward others, Catholics included, it is 
well to bear in mind that there were few half-tones in 
his moral perception and fewer still in his vocabulary: 
he saw men and things either black or white, whereas 
most mortals are plain grey. The very intensity of his 
own moral convictions sometimes blinded him to the 
existence of other points of view. In his courageous 
crusade against cant and corruption he was ready to 
recognize the value of Catholics as collaborators. 


Dr. Zwierlein, as he states, spent years of study on 
the present work and went to great pains to bring out 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. He 
is as scornful of faint-hearted Catholics as his subject 
was of hard-hearted financiers. ‘There are still people,” 
he says, “who feel that they must save the Catholic 
Church from honest, truthful history.” The author has 
faithfully followed the principles of Catholic historical 
writing without glossing over unpleasant facts, such as 
the cancellation of the President’s proposed visit to the 
Vatican and his early violent dislike of certain types of 
Irish-Americans. 


Roosevelt never lost an opportunity of defending 
worthy Catholics against the attacks of the Nativists, 
Know-Nothings, and the A. P. A. Of the many reveal- 
ing letters quoted in the volume we give this typical 
example. It was written after his famous charge at 
San Juan Hill in the war against Spain. When he te- 
turned to Oyster Bay he asked Andrew Powell to look 
through his book, American Ideals, setting forth his 
views at length. He added: 


“IT am of old American stock, and I would go to 


any extreme to prevent injustice to native Americans; - 


but neither would I do injustice to a man of another 
creed or origin. 

“Of my eight captains in Cuba, two were Roman 
Catholics. They fought most gallantly, and one of 
them gave up his life. Surely you cannot object to my 
treating them as their valor demanded. 

“When in the Police Department I found that Michael 
Gorman, at the risk of his own life, saved twenty-five 
lives from death of drowning or burning, asking no 
questions as to the creed of those he saved, surely you 
must approve of my giving him his reward without 
asking his creed. In other words, dear sir, I have 
simply acted as an American. 

“When I find that a secret association, whatever 
may be its principles, does, as a matter of fact, dis- 
criminate against certain Americans, no matter whether 
good or bad, because of their creed, why I cannot 
approve of such an association.” 

It is impossible in the short scope of a review to do 
justice to the scholarship, thoroughness and eminent 
readability of this book. The publisher is to be con- 
 gratulated for this timely. production (Roosevelt's for- 
eign policy holds valuable lessons for our day) and 
for inspiring this valuable addition to Catholic his- 
torical studies. 

Liam Bropny, PH.D. 
Dublin, Ireland 
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Ogrizek, Doré, (Editor) Germany. The World in Color. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1956. 
Pp. 414. $6.50. 

This is a delightful book to own, to page through, 
to reach for again and again for reminiscing or 
just “armchair traveling.” 

Replete with fine, artistically illuminated maps, illus- 
trations, colored reproductions and countless delightful, 
clever and sometimes witty water-color sketches, the book 
helps you to “catch” some of the spirit of the places. 
Since exceptions are said to confirm the rule, we men- 
tion to sketch on the Maria Laach which makes the 
Benedictine Abbey into a Franciscan monastery with 
friars and doves. 

Disappointment registers when one begins to read. 
The introductory chapters on German history, art and 
literature leave much to be desired. The chapter on 
literature discredits itself with this sole statement on 
Germany's greatest woman poet: Annette von Droste- 
Hiulshoff is a Westphalian damsel who was crossed 
in love. (p. 65) Due to this ill-informed, immature 
“dig,” I took out Annette’s Letters and Poems and spent 
many happy hours to get the red anger over such a 
statement out of my system. One can overdo brevity 
and become outright superficial and incorrect. 

There are other “big mouthfuls’ of statements: ‘the 
German idea of comfort in bed is Spartan in the ex- 
treme ...a mattress in three sections, a sheet (one only) 
and an eiderdown...” (p. 97) seem to indicate lack 
of actual experience of German beds outside of hotel 
beds. In any case, don’t let that keep you from finding 
out for yourself! The remark on the feminity of 
Moselle wines as compared with Rhine wines will find 
more opposition than acclaim from real experts; but 
one does not quibble about tastes. 

These ate some flaws a critic must trip over. The 
excellent chapters on the different “Lander” more than 
make up for the introductory articles. Though written 
in a light vein, they are more substantial and well worth 
being used as a guide in mapping out a most wonderful 
trip through Germany. 

Dr. THERESE J. MUELLER 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


Barry, Colman J., 0.S.B., Worship and Work Saint 
John’s Abbey and University 1856-1956. 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., 1956. 
Pp. 447. $5.00. 

In this book a well known church historian recounts 
the coming of the Benedictines to central Minnesota. 
Not only does the story go back to Boniface Wimmer 
and the Ludwigmissionsverein; it also gives a glimpse of 
the future by discussing expansion plans which were 
made by no less a celebrity than Marcel Breuer. 


The author has written neither a stimulating expose 
nor a sopotific eulogy. Actually St. John’s had a 
stormy existence, and while some of the squalls are 
only of intramural interest, others are of wide signifi- 
cance. Archbishop Ireland and Bishop Zardetti were 
major storm centers, whereas Bishop Seidenbusch, Bishop 
Marty, Keck and Edelbrock were only slightly less sig- 


nificant. 
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Abbot Deutsch of recent date could, of course, be 
more adequately characterized. Father Barry did not 
fail to do so. On p. 304 he observes: “He was, for 
example, not successful in altering such customs as the 
daily haustus in some houses, or the tradition of main- 
taining parishes, a practice which he opposed in his 
first years as abbot and as strongly defended in his 
later years. With innovations emanating from modern 
American society, he would have no part. He stood in 
opposition to golf, radios, cameras, cigarettes, and es- 
pecially vacations for Benedictines. His own tastes for 
Italian cigars, wines and tours, which he had acquired 
during his years in Europe, were left outside the pale 
of such restrictions.” And footnote 38 on p. 428 sug- 
gests that his historical sense was tragically underde- 
veloped. 

Serious financial difficulties beset the Benedictines 
not only in the United States at places such as Richardton 
and Canon City, but also in China. In adjusting the 
Jatter, Deutsch had personal dealings with Pope Pius 
XI who did not veil his sentiments on the matter. 
(P. 309) 

Considerable space is devoted to the development of 
the liturgical movement. One of the most curious com- 
ments on this Benedictine specialty had as its author 
Sister Antonia McHugh, president of the College of St. 
Catherine. To her “the Psalms were beautiful poetry 
and she taught them vigorously, but the thought of con- 
necting the Psalms with the Divine Office for socially 
activated prayers was too irritating to be considered. 
To her mind the whole commotion was doubtless of 
German origin, reminiscent of Cahenslyism. She ac- 
corded little consideration to the Gregorian chant, 
whatever Pius X had to say. Polyphony was prettier 
and better suited to women’s voices.”” (P. 273) 

In fine, Father Barry is to be congratulated for hav- 
ing done his research carefully and for having pre- 
sented his findings in so readable a manner. 


REV. B. J. BLIeD, PH.D. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Becker, Karl, O Truly Blessed Night. 
Mrs. R. M. Bethell. Pio Decimo Press, St. 
Louis, 1956. 119 pages. $2.50. 


For the past five years, since March, 1951, to 
be exact, interest in the liturgy on the part of 
the people has increased considerably. This was due 
to the restored Easter Vigil. Since the restoration of 
the entire Holy Week last year, the liturgical awakening 
in the Church has been truly phenomenal. Even the 
secular press noted these epochal measures of restoration 
given to the world by Pope Pius XII. Catholic news- 
papers and periodicals published explanations of the 
restored liturgy, much to the edification of priests 
and people. 

Following this trend, books, pamphlets, and mono- 
graphs were also 
be included O Truly Blessed Night by Karl Becker. 

In keeping with sound theological principle, liturgical 
practice must be explained in the light of the Church's 
tradition. For this reason the author quotes at length 
from the Fathers. A moving selection from the Easter 


Translated by 


ee ae Among these latter must. 
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sermon of St. Hippolytus, a Roman priest of the third 
century, is quoted. In vivid and picturesque imagety 
Hippolytus explains the signification of Easter; he 
tells how nature attests the Easter mystery; how death 
is really conquered; why the heavenly treasure of glory 
was opened by Christ’s Resurrection. 

With these and other basic ideas as a background, 
the author goes into detail, explaining, for example, 
the significance of the Paschal Candle, the procession 
to the sanctuary; the Exsultet of the Easter Vigil; the 
power and signification of the baptismal water. The 
relationship of the Vigil liturgy to the sacraments and, 
above all, the role of the Church in these life-giving 
mysteries are not neglected. 

This work fulfills the promise of the sub-title: “A 
Study of the Theology of the Easter Vigil.” As such 
it meets a need for priests and people in this day of more 
intelligent and active participation in Mother Church’s 
sacred liturgy. 

THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict's Abbey 
Atchison, Kansas 


Duggan, Alfred, Winter Quarters. Coward-McCann, 
Inc., New York 16, 1956. 284 pages. $3.75. 


For students of Latin (which classification in- 
cludes priests) who made a serious effort to learn 
the language, Alfred Duggan’s novel describing Caesar's 
defeat of the German (Usipetes and Tencteri) in Gaul, 
a riotous spectacle sponsored by Pompey in Rome, and 
the campaign of Marcus Crassus against the Parthians 
which ended in his defeat and death in 53 B.C., should 
refresh old memories and bring new interest. 


To suggest the degradation—theologically, morally and 
culturally—the pre-Christian world without becom- 
ing offensive in the description is an art which Duggan 
plied deftly. His strongest word (used twice) is the 
Biblical term for harlot. By choosing as his main 
characters two young men of vastly superior character, 
one of whom had studied to become a Druid, the author 
could allude to the harlotry and the sodomy that per- 
vaded pagan society without dramatizing it. Thus the 
book is an accurate but essentially inoffensive picture 
of the vice, along with the brutality, superstition and 
treachery of paganism, so that it seems to this reviewer 
that it can safely be given to young Latin students, in- 
cluding seminarians. That it will increase their interest 
in Latin and familiarize them with many of the names 
of the Latin classics is certain. It also makes one feel 
thankful to be living in a Christian world. 


Two young Gauls, Camillus and Acco, nobles of 
superior morality, join Caesar's army as a refuge from 
the arbitrary curse of their baneful native goddess, 
Pyrene. They participate in Caesar’s arrest of German 
envoys, his surprise attack on the truce-awaiting German 
camps, and the slaughter of 430,000 German tribes- 
men—men, women, and children. The narrative (pages 
70 to 80) describing this encounter are exciting and 


not unsympathetic to the German tribes, e.g., “Of course — 


we hated all Germans, and wanted them dead; but 
they are terrible warriors, and no Gaul looks forward 
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to meeting their charge.” (p. 67) Their slaughter 
is made to seem treacherous, wanton and brutal. — 

After some weeks in Rome, where Camillus and 
Acco witness the Roman spectacles in all their brutal 
bloodiness, they become mercenary officers in the legions 
of the Triumvir Marcus Crassus, moving 30,000 strong 
through Greece, Antioch and over the Euphrates to en- 
gage the Parthians for no reason except to plunder their 
city of Seleucia. But the Parthians, aided by the desert 
heat and drought, virtually annihilate the Roman forces. 
Not only is the hero Acco killed, but Crassus also. 
Camillus escapes to tell the story in the first person 
as a Parthian prisoner. 

The novel makes one feel that the gods and goddesses 
of paganism must have been a nightmare, as was the 
civilization founded on their cults barbarous and im- 


moral. 
A. J. App, Pu.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


McCarthy, Thomas P., S.S.V., Guide to the Diocesan 
Priesthood in the United States. Catholic 
University Press, Washington, D. C., 1956. 
167 pages, cloth bound, $2.75; paper bound, 
$2.00. 

This is an extremely useful book for counsel- 
lors, advisers, pastors and school officials. In it are 
listed the dioceses in the United States according to 
ecclesiastical provinces, with a line map of each, a short 
history of each diocese, its area, population, percentage 
of Catholics, number of priests, number of Catholics 
per priest, number of parishes, and the address of the 
vocational director or chancellor's office. 

Of special interest in each entry is the statement of 
present priestly vocational needs, whether outside voca- 


tions are desired and needed, and a notation of special - 


works of zeal taken up by a particular diocese. In 
many instances comments are added about delayed vo- 
cations, or age limit, if any, and special language needs. 

This book has long been needed and it will certainly 
be much appreciated. In subsequent printings it is 
hoped that it will be kept up-to-date, and changed 
statistics be entered according to conditions at the time. 
In a book with so many statistics the greatest care in 
proofreading is necessary. Here and there errors have 
occurred, as when the Pueblo Diocese is said to have 
been founded a hundred years before it actually was. 
(page 40) But such discrepancies are minor and should 
not detract from the fundamental usefulness of this 
excellent book. : 


REV. JOHN JOLIN, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


McCarthy, Rev. Thomas P., C.S.V., Guide to the Cath- 
olic Sisterhoods in the United States. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. The Catholic 
University of America Press, Washington 
17, D. C. 365 pp. $2.75. 


A foreword by the Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
attests to the importance of this book which is 
assembled to serve both young women considering a 
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religious vocation and their advisers. More than five 
hundred Sisterhoods with establishments in this coun- 
try are presented, each given a page bearing a photo- 
graph of a professed member, a short sketch of the 
history of the community, a statement of its purpose 
and of the qualifications of young women who would 
join it, a word on its distinctive dress, and the address 
to which an applicant may write for more detailed 
briefing. 

So much pertinent information packed into a 367- 
page directory makes this a fascinating volume for any 
reader, whether he scan it in curiosity or examine it 
seriously for the purpose of counseling young people 
or of acquainting himself with the phenomenal apos- 
tolate of religious women in this country today, de- 
signated by John Cogley in The Commonweal as ‘‘what 
may be the greatest single accomplishment of women 
in history.”’* 

This third edition has mechanical helps additional to 
those in the earlier ones, such as a thorough cross in- 
dexing of every Sisterhood. 

As to the single entries, this reviewer first cast an 
eye on the pages (156 to 158) devoted to her religious 
family, and found some of the data obsolete. The 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Boston, Mass., have been ad- 
ministered from their new motherhouse at 303 Adams 
St., Milton 86, long enough to be entered thus in the 
Catholic Directory for 1955. As to her own group, the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, the reviewer finds 
that the address of the generalate needs changing to 
2307 South Lindbergh Blvd., St. Louis 22, Mo., and 
to the list of the five provinces should be added a vice- 
province in Hawaii, and a mission in Tsu, Mie, Japan— 
all these being developments announced or being carried 
out in the past two.years. 

Such slips make the reviewer chary of the authenticity 
of the habits pictured in the Guide in view of the wide- 
spread modifying of their garb now being done by 
numerous congregations in response to recommendations 
of the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. But at least for 
both photographs and data, a reader can be certain that 
what is given in this volume was once the case with the 
Sisterhoods. The blame for the discrepancies can be 
shared by the fast-moving American nuns as well as 
by the editor. 

With these allowances made, the compendium is 
still a top tool on the reference shelf of vocational 


literature. SIsTER ANNE CATHERINE, C.S.J. 


St. Joseph’s Provincial House 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Theological Studies Set Available 


A set of Theological Studies in excellent condition, 
including issues from September, 1945, to the present, 
is available for $10.00 postpaid. Anyone interested 
should contact the Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster 
PL, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


* “Hundreds of American Catholic schools, colleges, 
academies, hospitals, orphanages, hospices for the aged, 
the mentally defective, etc., bear eloquent witness to 
what may be the greatest single accomplishment of 
women in history.” (The Commonweal, May 6, 1955) 


THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 
President, Frank C. Gittinger, Texas. 
First Vice-President Richard Hemmerlein, New York. 
Second Vice-President, Rey. Albert Henkes, Texas. 
Third Vice-President, John F. Suellentrop, Kans. 
Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Rose Rohman, Missouri. 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 
General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn. 
Recording Secretary, Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 
Marshal, John Fischl, Pennsylvania. 
Trustees: Edw. F. Kirchen, Cal.; Jos. H. Holzhauer, 
Wis.; Jos. B. Goedeker, Mo.; Jos. A. Kraus, Tex.; 
T. J. Arnold, Ark.; Arth. H. Hanebrink, Mo.; 


Edw. Debrecht, Mo.; Fred J. Grumich, Mo.; 
James Zipf, Mo. 


Board of Directors: John A. Bell, Wis.; C. Jos. 
Lonsdorf, Pa.; Peter Mohr, Kans.; August Petry, 
Cal.; Charles Reinhard, Conn.; Ben Schwegmann, 
Sr., Tex.; Frank C. Kueppers, Minn.; Wm. 


Hemmerlein, New York. 


Hon. Presidents: John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; J. M. Aretz, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, 
Ian de 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, Texas, 
C. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo., Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Rey. A. Ostheimer, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; F. W. 
Heckenkamp, Quincy, IIl.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies, 
Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Albert J. Sattler, New York; Rev. Victor T. Suren, 
Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) is 
published by the Central Bureau. f 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Sociul 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


FROM THE CENTRAL BUREAU DIRECTOR 


DEAR FRIENDS OF THE CENTRAL BUREAU: 


M* I AGAIN BE permitted to come to you during 
this Advent Season with an appeal for support 
of our Central Bureau, entirely unique Catholic social 
action center, which continues to serve the Church and 
society at large in a rich variety of ways. 


In previous instances we outlined in some detail our 
diversified program of social action and charity, offer- 
ing at the same time numerous testimonials bearing 
witness to the services rendered by our institution. This 
year we will forego such a report and such testimonials, 
although they are readily available. 


You are receiving this letter of appeal because, in 
some way, you have contact with the Central Bureau. 
We feel that you are conversant with our program and 
are aware of the reasons which make necessary this an- 
nual solicitation. We ask for nothing for the Central 
Bureau itself; we simply appeal for help to continue 
and, if possible, enlarge our program of social action 
so necessary in this era when our Christian culture is 
facing its supreme test. We would like you to consider 
this appeal as an invitation to participate in our work at 
the Central Bureau which has repeatedly won the en- 
dorsement and blessing of distinguished members of 
the American Hierarchy. 


As for myself, I am grateful for this opportunity to 
greet our many friends and assure them that the great 
apostolate initiated here almost a half-century ago by 
the late illustrious Dr. F. P. Kenkel is being continued, 
thanks to the grace of God and your loyal support. I 
hope that your interest in our cause also prompts you to 
remember us occasionally in your prayers. 


May the approaching Feast of Christmas bring you 
much joy and may the New Year be for you a season 
of many special graces. 


Devotedly yours in Christ, 


Rev. Vicror T. SUREN 
Director, the Central Bureau 


1957 National Convention Daten 


HE CATHOLIC CENTRAL UNION and the National 
Catholic Women’s Union will meet for their 1957 
conventions in Allentown, Pennsylvania, August 24-28. 
These dates are official, having been approved by His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend J. F. O'Hara, C.S.C., 
Archbishop of Philadelphia. : F 
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CU Membership Drive 


November 22, 1956 


TO THE PRESIDENTS OF THE STATE BRANCHES, 
CATHOLIC CENTRAL UNION OF AMERICA 


GENTLEMEN: 


U OUR VENERABLE organization is to continue its 
program of Catholic social action and operate the 
Central Bureau in St. Louis, it must add new members to 
teplace those who are being called to eternity. Also, 
any organization, in order to do effective work, must 
bring in new blood to add strength and vigor. It was 
with these thoughts in mind that our president, Frank 
C. Gittinger, asked me to head a membership com- 
mittee. 


For such a committee to function properly, it must 
have representation in all areas where we have affilia- 
tions or where there are prospective affiliations. It 
is with this idea, that I am asking you to serve as your 
State representative on our Membership Committee. In 
turn, we ask you to appoint a committee within your 
State organization, under whose sponsorship we should 
have a “Membership Drive” in 1957. Our Committee 
is not to solicit Social Action or Sustaining Member- 
ships, but is to concentrate on getting local units to 
sponsor membership drives in their own societies, and to 
endeavor to bring in new or existing units. 


We would like to receive some comments or ideas 
from you as to what plans you would like to use, or 
what effective ways may be followed to attain our goal. 
Last year in Texas, our Catholic State League sponsored 
such a drive which netted us 101 new members and 
one society. This more than offset our losses. Our 
plan was to give a plaque to the society that had the 
greatest percentage increase. The winning society, St. 
Joseph’s of Fredericksburg, came up with twenty-seven 
new members and was presented with an attractive 
plaque at our State convention. To help those who may 
be working on new societies, one of our members prom- 
ised a prize of $5.00 for each new unit. We would 
welcome any ideas you may have on this, so that your 
ideas can be given to all our State presidents in a bulletin 
which will prove helpful to everyone. 


May we hear from you in regard to your acceptance 
as State representative on the Membership Committee. 
Please give us ideas or suggestions that can be used by 
others for putting over a successful drive in 1957. We 
are asking this of you, not in our own name or that 
of the president, but for the continued existence and 
growth of the organization we know you cherish and 
love—the Catholic Central Union of America. God 
bless you for your efforts. 


q Fraternally yours, 


‘ JosrpH A. Kraus, Chairman 
Membership Committee, CCUA 
418 Florida St. 
San Antonio 3, Texas 


Central Bureau Assistance 


Mite AND AFFILIATED SOCIETIES of the Central 
Verein are reminded that our 101st convention 
in Wichita pledged to continue financial support of 
the Central Bureau through an annual appeal by the 
Assistance Committee. This committee was brought in- 
to being in 1948 because the Bureau needed such sup- 
plementary income in order to continue functioning at 
its normal, established pace. Each year since that time 
our annual conventions voted the continuance of this 
committee because the reason which brought it into 
existance remains. 


After the Wichita convention President Frank C. 
Gittinger re-appointed Mr. Richard Hemmerlein of 
Syracuse, N. Y., chairman of the Assistance Committee 
for the national organization. Mr. Hemmerlein has 
served very faithfully and successfully in this capacity 
since the committee was first established in 1948. As 
in years past, the CV president has asked the presidents 
of State Branches to appoint chairmen in their juris- 
dictions to work with Mr. Hemmerlein. Although Mr. 
Gittinger’s request to the state presidents was sent out 
many weeks ago, only three Branches have responded. 
They are Kansas, Pennsylvania and New York. Presi- 
dent Gittinger, therefore, reiterates his appeal in the 
hope that Central Bureau Assistance Committees may 
begin functioning after the first of the year. 


State Branch presidents should appoint their chair- 
men as soon as possible and send the names and ad- 
dresses of their appointees to: Mr. Richard Hemmer- 
lein, 1027 Wadsworth Street, Syracuse, New York. 


Albert Jf Sattler Sent on Important 
Mission to Europe 


ih THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, Albert J. Sattler, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Catholic Men and 
honorary president of the Catholic Central Union of 
America, was sent on a special mission to Europe as 
representative of the Catholic men of the United States. 
His mission brought him to Munich, Berlin and Paris. 


In the course of his visit, Mr. Sattler made an in- 
spection and survey of Radio Free Europe and the Free 
Europe Press. The latter project launches balloons 
carrying miniature newspapers into countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. Mr. Sattler broadcast messages of 
sympathetic understanding to the peoples of Poland aad 
Hungary. 

During his stay in Berlin, Mr. Sattler was the guest 
of Major General Dascher. He made a number of 
visits to Communist East Berlin. In Versailles he was 
the guest to General Alfred W. Gruenther at NATO 
headquarters. 


Upon his return to the United States, having been 
advised of the special message of Pope Pius XII plead- 
ing for prayers throughout the world for suffering — 
Hungary, Mr. Sattler issued a statement to the Catholic 
men of our country. His message reads as follows: 
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“A few days ago in Munich, on behalf of the Cath- 
olic men of the United States, I had the privilege of 
broadcasting words of hope and encouragement to the 
suffering people of Eastern Europe. Even as my voice 
was being carried across the Iron Curtain there were 
orainous rumblings of impending revolt and tragedy. 
One could almost feel the shackles of tyranny begin 
to part. 

“Before I left Europe the oppressed peoples of 
Poland and Hungary had risen up in revolt—a revolt 
that is a mixture of triumph and tragedy. It was a 
triumph of spiritual and physical courage—a triumph 
for the Catholic faith that, despite years of persecution, 
still burns intensely in their souls. 


“Their love of just liberty and of the freedoms that 
go with it, including the worship of God in their an- 
cient Catholic way, could no longer be completely re- 
pressed. It was a love so great that it has given them 
the strength to break the shackles of Communist tyranny 
even at the price of a martyr’s death. The tragedy of 
the revolt is that it is still necessary in this twentieth 
century for men to die for the freedoms that are their 
God-given rights. 

“In this great hour of their triumph and their tragedy, 
the heart and soul of every Catholic man in this Coun- 
try should be open to them. The battle they are fight- 
ing is our battle, their cause, our cause, their suffering, 
our suffering. We are all one in the Church, one in 
the Mystical Body of Christ. We Catholic men of 
America have a duty before God to answer the Holy 
Father's call for prayers for the people of Eastern Europe, 
particularly for prayers for peace with justice in 
Hungary. 

“I know that every one of the eight million Catholic 
men who are members of the 8,500 Catholic organi- 
zations affiliated with the National Council of Catholic 
Men will fulfill this duty with the generosity that has 
always marked their work. May our voices he heard 
loud and strong leading the four hundred million Cath- 
olics throughout the world who will be answering the 
Holy Father's plea for a crusade for prayer, petitioning 
Almighty God for peace—peace in justice and charity.” 


Notes 


NN eters ALOISIUS J. MUENCH, Bishop of Fargo 
and Apostolic Nuncio to Germany, celebrated the 
Pontifical Mass closing the week-long celebration of the 
restoration of the war-damaged Muenster Cathedral. 
On this occasion Msgr. Klemens Echelmeyer delivered 
the sermon and led prayers for the people of Poland 
and Hungary. 


On November 8 the Central Bureau entertained Mr. 
Hans Strelocke, a teacher in a school for deaf children 
in Homburg, Germany. Upon the recommendation of 
Msgr. Gerhard Fittkau, director of the American St. 
Boniface Society, the Central Bureau presented Mr. 
Seas with a check of $50.00 for his most deserving 
work. : 
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State Bra nch Conventions 
Illinois 


HE 60TH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Catholic 

Union of Illinois was held in E. St. Louis, Septem- 
ber 21-23. All religious services, including the sol- 
emn Pontifical Mass on Sunday morning, were held in 
St. Henry’s Church, while all meetings were conducted 
in the Broadview Hotel. 

The officers of the State Branch met with members 
of the Executive Board on Friday evening to discuss 
the report submitted by President Frank Becherer. The 
discussion concerned not only the activities engaged in 
by the Catholic Union during the past year, but also 
the question of the organization’s future. A continu- 
ing lag in interest has seriously jeopardized the exist- 
ence of the Catholic Union. The Illinois State Branch 
is particularly disturbed over its inability to participate 
more fully in the program of the Catholic Central 
Union. However, all present at the executive board 
meeting expressed their determination to continue stead- 
fastly in promoting the Central Verein movement. 

On Saturday morning Msgr. H. B. Schnelten, of 
Quincy, celebrated a High Mass of Requiem for the 
repose of the souls of departed members. The Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass concluded, the delegates joined 
members of the Illinois Branch of the NCWU in a 
general session. Reports were given by the presidents 
of both State Branches. President Becherer then as- 
signed chairmen of the various committees which func- 
tioned during the convention. Substituting for Mr. F. 
Wm. Heckenkamp, who is confined to his home because 
of illness, Mr. Paul Hoegen reported for the Legislative 
Committee. Mr. Hoegen is Supreme President of the 
WCU. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported at a busi- 
ness session on Saturday. Its recommendation to adopt 
the resolutions of the Catholic Central Union was ap- 
proved by the delegates. Additional resolutions were 
voted on the lay retreat movement and our Catholic 
youth. 

In the election of officers, the delegates chose the 
following as their leaders for the ensuing year: Fred A. 
Gilson of Chicago, president; John Heinz of Quincy, 
first vice-president; Eugene Reininger of East St. Louis, 
second vice-president; Garland Withworth of East St. 
Louis, corresponding and financial secretary; Joseph 
Frericks of Quincy, treasurer. The following delegates 
were chosen as members of the Executive Board: Joseph 
Layendecker of Springfield, Joseph Heinzl of East St. 
Louis, Eugene Hegner of Chicago, Raymond Wheatley 
of East St. Louis, W. K. Ott of Quincy and Sigmund 
Rechner of Springfield. 

The Solemn Pontifical Mass on Sunday morning was 
celebrated by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles Gilmartin, 
P.A., of Belleville. Rev. Francis Seyer of East St. Louis 
preached the sermon. After a brief interval following 
the Mass, the delegates assembled for the convention 
dinner which concluded their sessions. On this occa- 
sion addresses were given by Mr. Edwin T. Debrect 
of the Central Bureau and Rev. James McCormick o 
Pickneyville. 


a ~ 
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A report of the Credential Committee revealed that 
only nineteen delegates were in attendance at this con- 
vention. In its own way this small number of dele- 
gates suggests the present position of the Catholic Union 
which at one time was one of the most formidable 
State Branches in the Central Verein. However, there 
is no reason for members of the Catholic Union to 
adopt a defeatist attitude. It is very possible that, with 
a minimum of inspiring leadership from a few priests, 
the Catholic Union can begin to make strides toward 
recuperating its former strength. To achieve this is 
the prime concern of President Gilson at the present 
time. 


New Yo rk 


After an interval of only two years the New York 
City Branch of the Central Verein was host to the 
annual gathering of the State Branch. This convention, 
held over the Labor Day week-end, was the 61st for 
the Central Verein of New York and the seventh time 
it met in New York City. The delegates, fifty-three in 
number, joined with the members of the State Branch 
of the National Catholic Women’s Union in celebrating 
the 40th anniversary of the latter organization. The 
convention also took official note of the 65th anniver- 
sary of Rerum Novarum and the 25th anniversary of 
Quadragesimo Anno. A meeting of the Resolutions 
Committee was held on Saturday afternoon. All the 
resolutions adopted by the Catholic Central Union at 
its Wichita Convention, were accepted by this Com- 
mittee. Immediately following the Resolutions Commit- 
tee meeting was a session of the Executive Committee. 

On Saturday evening men and women delegates filled 
the spacious ballroom of the Commodore Hotel for a 
joint youth session. Prior to the youth program, various 
short addresses were given, some of them of a formal 
nature. It was at this juncture, Mr. Albert J. Sattler 
of New York City paid a special tribute to the NCWU 
on its 40th anniversary. Two speakers featured the 
youth session. Rev. F. X. Weiser, S.J., of Weston 
College, explained to the large audience various changes 
in the organization of the national Youth Section as 
adopted at the Wichita Convention. Father Weiser 
was followed on the speakers’ rostrum by Rev. Anthony 
G. Jansen, S.M., of Mineola, L. I., who addressed the 
delegates on the topic, “The Calling to the Lay Aposto- 
late.” Father Jansen is a son of Mr. B. F. Jansen 
of Brooklyn, honorary president of the Central Verein 
of New York. 

The Solemn Mass on Sunday morning was celebrated 
in St. Patricks’ Cathedral by Rev. Hubert Beller, former 
spiritual director of the State Branch of the NCWU. 


3 . . 
The Solemn Mass was preceded by a parade in which 
e delegates walked from the hotel to the Cathedral. 
a very signal honor was accorded the delegates by 
reason of the fact that two Cardinals were present in 
sanctuary during the Solemn Mass: Cardinal Spell- 
an of New York and Enrico Cardinal Ruffini of 
rmo, Sicily. After the Solemn Mass the officers 
of both State Branches were received by the Cardinals. 
A most fitting sermon was preached during the 
0 Mass by the Very Rev. John A. Krimm, CSS.Re 
tual director of the New York Branch of the 
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NCWU. Father Krimm is thoroughly acquainted with 
the philosophy and program of the Central Verein, as 
was abundantly clear from his inspiring and thought- 
provoking sermon. 

On Sunday afternoon the convention dinner was held 
in the Commodore Hotel. A feature of the afternoon 
was the address of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Gustav J. Schultheis, 
Chancellor of the New York Archdiocese. Like Father 
Krimm, Msgr. Schultheis displayed an intimate knowl- 
edge of the Central Verein movement. He highlighted 
his address by pinpointing several social problems now 
calling for the attention of all Catholics, especially those 
interested in the social question. Miss Lillian Cambeis 
served as toastmaster at the dinner which was given in 
honor of the NCWU 40th Anniversary. 


The remaining time of Sunday and Monday was 
largely consumed with business sessions. Numerous 
reports were given. Outstanding among these reports 
was that given by Mr. Peter J. M. Clute, chairman of 
the State Branch Legislative Committee. Mr. Clute’s 
reports are always of an exceptional nature, both as to 
correctness of detail and manner of presentation. 


Two items of business evoked lengthy discussion by 
the delegates. One of these items was the proposal to 
increase the per capita dues from 10c to 20c. The 
proposal was adopted by the delegates. Lengthy dis- 
cussion also concerned a proposal whereby the Central 
Verein Quarterly Digest would be substituted for the 
digest currently published by the State Branch. Mr. 
Wm. Hemmerlein, chairman of the committee in charge, 
was advised to confer with the Central Bureau on the 
matter of cost. A decision would largely rest on his 
findings as too.whether or not the substitution of the 
CV Digest would entail a greater expenditure of the 
State Branch’s funds. 


Mr. Albert J. Sattler of New York, president of the 
National Council of Catholic Men and honorary presi- 
dent of the Catholic Central Verein, was elected 
president of the New York Branch. He will be as- 
sisted by the following officers: Wm. G. Wittman of 
Rochester, Andrew P. Reschke of Syracuse, L. Frank 
Mitter of Troy, Wm. F. Hemmerlein of Syracuse and 
Miss Marie A. Wehner of Poughkeepsie as vice-presi- 
dents; Peter J. M. Clute of Schnectady as general secre- 
tary; Joseph H. Gervais of Rochester as recording 
secretary; Henry V. Schmalz of Utica as treasurer: 
George J. Schwartz of Amsterdam as marshal; Godfrey 
Tracy of Brooklyn as historian. 


California 


Under the motto, ‘“To conform personal and public 
life to the Will of God,’ the German Catholic Federa- 
tion of California met in annual convention over the 
Labor Day week-end at the new Kolping House in Los 
Angeles. The convention opened with a business session 
during which reports were given by standing commit- 
tees and member societies. Prior to the meeting a 
Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated in St. Joseph's 
Church by Rev. Louis J. Schoen, O.F.M., at which Rev. 
Carl Beneke, S.J., delivered an excellent sermon on the 
seven Macabees. Father Beneke spoke of the fortitude 
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of these martyrs of the Old Testament and pointed out 
the virtues which they exhibited in laying down their 
lives in testimony of their faith. It was stressed that 
the seed of virtue was implanted in heroic souls by their 
parents in the home. The lesson and its application 
to present times ts obvious. 

On Sunday morning the delegates met with members 
of the California Branch of the NCWU to participate 
in a solemn Mass at St. Joseph’s Church which was 
celebrated by Rev. Augustine C. Murray. The sermon 
on this occasion was preached by Rev. Louis Schoen, 
O.F.M. This second day of the convention was dedi- 
cated to the memory of Joseph Schumacher, recently 
deceased member of the California Federation. Prayers 
were offered for the repose of his soul. Sunday after- 
noon was devoted to business sessions during which the 
achievements of the past year were reviewed and pro- 
posed plans for the coming year were discussed. 


After the convention adjourned, the delegates assisted 
at the blessing of the new Kolping House by Bishop 
Timothy Manning of Los Angeles. An installation 
dinner, held in the Kolping House auditorium, brought 
to a solemn close the convention’s activities. 


Diamond Jubilee of St. Augustine’s 
Benevolent Society, Chicago 


N SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 18, the St. Augustine’s 
Benevolent Society of Chicago observed the 75th 
anniversary of its foundery with a Solemn Mass in the 
morning and an elaborate jubilee banquet in the eve- 
ning. The celebrant of the Solemn Mass was Rev. Adrian 
Fischer, O.F.M., pastor of St. Augustine’s Church. 


Presiding at the evening’s festivities was Henry 
Winkler. He introduced to the members and _ their 
wives, who filled the dining room to overflow, the 
various speakers of the evening. John Peischl gave a 
brief survey of the history of the society, demonstrating 
how the organization has faithfully lived up to the 
objectives outlined in its charter. 


The guest speaker of the evening was the Reverend 
director of the Central Bureau who was very grati- 
fied over the opportunity to explain to his attentive 
audience the history and aims of the Central Verein. St. 
Augustine’s Benevolent has been a faithful affiliate of 
the Verein since its organization. However, some 
members of the society were unacquainted with the 
nature of our federation and had repeatedly asked for 
information about it. The program committee thought 
the diamond jubilee a good opportunity for acquainting 
all members of St. Augustine’s with the Verein and 
hence extended a cordial invitation to Father Suren, 
a gesture deeply appreciated by the director of the 
Central Bureau. 


St. Augustine’s Benevolent Society has not only 
achieved its 75th anniversary, but finds itself at this 
landmark in a very flourished condition. It bids well 
to continue in existence for many, many years. We 
salute it and wish it God’s continued blessing. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the 101st Convention of the 
Catholic Central Union (Verein) of America 
Conducted at Wichita, Kansas, July 28—Aug. 1, 1956 


(Concluded) 


Thou Shalt Not Kill 


While the 101st Convention of the Catholic Central 
Union of America in its Declaration of Principles 
stresses in particular the supernatural means of counter- 
acting the ills of our times and of meeting the serious 
dangers threatening the West, it does not wish to 
minimize the necessity of meeting the existing social 
and political problems with sound measures of a tem- 
poral nature. It reiterates the principles and counsels 
enumerated in preceding annual conventions (particu- 
larly the resolutions passed at the San Antonio Con- 
vention in 1953) in regard to the farm question, the 
labor question and kindred problems. 


It seems timely, in fact, urgent, to repeat warn- 
ings expressed in former declarations of our organi- 
zatien in regard to the levity with which human lives 
ate being sacrificed in our present advanced modes of 
transportation: automobile, rail and air. Forty-thousand 
men, women and children will lose their lives in traffic 
accidents before the end of this year. 


Whatever the exact nature of this murderous care- 
lessness on the part of the drivers involved, it is clear 
that the underlying attitude is one of contempt for the 
most basic human rights of others, so characteristic of 
all ages of social disintegration and moral anarchy. 


Catholics and others need to be reminded that every 
time they needlessly risk life or limb, whether it be 
their own or that of a neighbor, they are defying the 
Will of God as given explicitly in the Fifth Command- 
ment: Thou shalt not kill. 


Scientific studies have shown that a majority of these 
lives could have been saved if present knowledge of 
safe construction of automobiles and highways had been 
employed. Because of greed and the highly competi- 
tive nature of the industry, the car manufacturers have 
been slow and reluctant to employ known safety measures 
in their designs, as shown in studies made by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. (16th Annual Industrial 
Health Congress, Detroit, Mich., Jan. 23-24, 1956. Cf. 
Journal of A. M. A., vol. 160, No. 8, p. 676.) 


As a result, the cars on our highways today are lethal 
instruments when involved in accidents. Our highway 
departments have become cumbersome bureaucracies 
unable to keep abreast of safe highway construction and 
safety features. From reports of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation we learn that fifteen per cent or six 
thousand of-our traffic accidents this year will be classi- 


: : ; : , 4 
fied as crimes not accidents, because of driver negligence. 


In presenting these plain truths, we urge manufac 
turers, highway authorities, drivers and the genera 
public to use every means now known to halt th 
frightful toll of murder on the public highways. Ours 
is a solemn joint responsibility to restore a universal 
regard for the sacredness of human life. ~~ 
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The Free World and Communist 
Relationships 


The 101st Annual Convention of the Catholic Central 
(Union (Central Verein) of America wishes to go on 
record as being strongly opposed to the continuance 
cof economic and military aid to Tito’s Yugoslavia and 
cother Communist governments whose policies of ruth- 
less aggression and suppression remain unchanged in 
sspite of vague assurances to the contrary. The Catholic 
|Union furthermore expresses its opposition to the recog- 
nition of Communist China and its admission to the 
|United Nations. 


Finally, the Catholic Union recommends the sever- 
sance of diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia and 
jits satellites. This admittedly drastic step is justified 
\by Moscow’s continuing hostile attitude toward the 
!United States and its obvious determination to over- 
ithrow all democratic forms of government by subver- 
‘sion and other means. 


We appeal to both great political parties of our 
‘Country to take a clear stand on these matters in their 
political platforms. 

The 101st Convention recommends that copies of this 
Declaration be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, to the members of the 
Committees on Foreign Affairs of both Houses of 
Congress, and to the principal U. S. delegate to the 
United Nations. 


NECROLOGY 
Joseph Kaschmitter 


HE CATHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN has but one affili- 

ated society in the expansive State of Idaho—St. 
Joseph’s Benevolent Society of Cottonwood. Though 
isolated, this society has remained loyal and cooperative 
these many years despite its dwindling membership. 
For this feat credit is due in the main to one person— 
Joseph Kaschmitter, who departed this life on October 
20 after a lingering illness. He was sixty-nine years 
of age. 

Joseph Kashmitter was born in West Quincy, Mass., 
June 10, 1887. About 1891 his family moved to Rock 
Valley, Iowa, where they purchased a farm of eighty 
acres. A few years later the disastrous panic of 1893 
swept the country and farm prices suffered a sharp 
decline. In 1896 the Kaschmitter’s moved back to 

Massachusetts, but after a year returned to Iowa. In 
1902 Joseph Kaschmitter’s father bought a farm near 
Cottonwood, Idaho. Six years later Joseph accom- 
panied his father to Amarillo where he met Anna Weber 
who later became his bride. In 1910 he returned to 
“Cottonwood and lived with his bride on a rented farm, 
“remaining in this community for the rest of his life. 
The deceased was a leader with many native talents, 
“not the least of which was his ability to discern prob- 
Tems clearly and address himself to their solution fear- 
lessly. He was most active in civic and religious or- 
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ganizations. He was co-founder of the Cottonwood 
Federal Credit Union, organized in 1942, at which 
time he was elected president, an office he held until 
January, 1955. He also served as president of the 
Idaho Credit Union League for two years. 

In 1948 Mr. Kaschmitter’s friends urged him to run 
for public office. He was elected to the Idaho House 
of Representatives in which body he served three con- 
secutive terms. He was known as a most sincere and 
hard-working legislator by his colleagues and enjoyed 
the wholesome respect even of his opponents. 

Mr. Kaschmitter attended his first Central Verein 
convention in New Ulm, Minn., in 1940, and from 
that time on continued to be a familiar figure at our 
annual meetings. In 1953 he came to the San Antonio 
convention, although badly crippled with arthritis. This 
was the last convention he was able to attend. About 
two years ago, Mr. and Mrs. Kaschmitter visited the 
Central Bureau, a most pleasant experience for the 
Central Bureau’s director which he shall ever cherish 
in his memory. 


The deceased had been a subscriber to Social Justice 
Review since 1939. In 1941 he became a Sustaining 
Member of the CV, and in 1944, a Life Member. 

Funeral services were conducted at Our Lady Help 
of Christians Church in Cottonwood. The Solemn 
Mass of Requiem was celebrated by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
J. M. Verhoeven and interment was on the Cottonwood 
Catholic Cemetery. 


Joseph Kaschmitter is survived by his widow, four 
sons and six daughters, one of whom is Sister M. 
Alexia, O.S.B. One of his surviving brothers is Rev. 
W. A. Kaschmitter, M.M. (R.I.P.) 


Jacob Anstett 


The oldest member of the Catholic Kolping Society, 
Jacob Anstett, was called to his eternal reward on 
October 30. He was a member of the New York 
Kolping Society, which conducts the Kolping House, 
165 East 88th Street. He was a most active member, 
best known for his poetic declamation of the Society’s 
ideals. On the occasion of his 60th anniversary as a 
member of the Society, he was proclaimed poet laureate. 
He also wrote the history of the New York Branch of 
the Society. 

Jacob Anstett resided in Flushing. He was buried 
from the Church of St. Andrew Avellino, on November 
2, 1956, with a Solemn Requiem Mass. The members 
of the Catholic Kolping Society attended the funeral 
in a body and accompanied the remains to the St. John’s 
Cemetery. 

Jacob Anstett is survived by his widow, Katherine 
Anstett, and by two sons, Francis P. and Harry J. 
(RTP) 


Up to November, the Central Bureau spent $2,209.50 
in the current year for postage on parcels to foreign 
misions. The parcels contained clothing, vestments, 
bandages, pads, literature, etc. 
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a 


Theodore Roosevelt and Catholics 


Rev. Frederick J. Zwierlein 


Doctor in Moral and Historical Sciences 


(University of Louvain) 


A documentary study of the extensive relations maintained by Theodore 
Roosevelt, a member of the Dutch Reformed Church, with Catholics through- 
out his public life. Of particular interest today when the ‘principle of 
separation of Church and State’ is such a lively issue. 


$6.00 


Order from 


REV. VICTOR T. SUREN 


3835 WESTMINSTER PL. 


ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $1,092.90; Miss Barbara Croft, 
$1.00; Total to and including November 29, 1956, 
$1,093.00. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $138.55; St. Louis & County 
District League, $14.80; CWU of New York, Inc., 
$25.00; St. Francis de Sales Benevolent Society, $2.67; 
St. Anthony’s Benevolent Society, $1.00; Total to and 
including November 29, 1956, $182.02. 


European Relief 


Connecticut Branch CCVA, $6.59; Rev. Victor T. 
Suren, $5.00; Rev. V. T. Suren, Director, Resettlement 
Committee, $550.00; Federation of German American 
Societies, $200.00; N. N., Missouri, $10.00; Rev. Joseph 
Wels, S.J., $10.00; Mrs. P. Regnier & Mission Friends, 
Mo., $35.00; Young Ladies District League, Mo., $100.00; 
Mary Ellen Davis, Mo., $5.00; Lydia M. Freymuth, 
$15.00; Total to and including November 29, 1956, 
$936.59. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $5,346.16; Interest Income, 
$18.00; From children attending, $1,964.71; Greater 
St. Louis United Fund, $3,200.00; Total to and including 
November 29, 1956, $5,182.71. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $948.22; Mr. Ernest E. Winkel- 
mann, $25.00; N. N., Missouri, $5.00; Frank X. Man- 
gold, Ill., $10.00; Peter Mohr, Kan., $2.50; Our Lady 
of Snows Mission Circle, N. Y., $100.00; Mrs. Mary H. 
Kueper, Ill., $5.00; N. N., of N. Y., $10.00; Mr. Anthony 
B. Kenkel, Md., $10.00; C.W.U. Branch 15, Pa., $3.61; 
CWU of N. Y., Inc., $18.00; Mrs. Margaret Buggle, 
Mo., $40.00; N. N., Mo., $10.00; Miss Johanna Toomey, 
Ill., $5.00; Mrs. W. J. Sullivan, Fla., $24.00; Mrs. A. M. 
McGarry, Mo., $5.00; Miss Antoinette Thessing, Ark., 
$3.00; Lydia M. Freymuth, Mo., $8.00; Victor Clever, 
$5.00; N. N., N. Y., $5.00; Mrs. Cyril T. Echele, $4.00; 
Edwin F. Debrecht, Mo., $10.00; Franciscan Sisters, 
Mo., $5.00; Interest Income: M. & T. Mission Fund, 
$41.26; Meissen Trust Fund, $21.14; Osnabrueck, Trust 
Fund, $16.88; N. N. Mission Fund, $17.50; Total to 
and including November 29, 1956, $1,353.11. 


Conuahinene to the CV Library 


General Library 


MR. ANTHONY B. KENKEL, Md. Maria 
die unbefleckt Empfangene. Germany. 1904. Ar 
Highth Century Treatise on the Assumption of Ow 
Lady. Ireland, 1950. — 7 . 


